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THE BMW 525i IS 
ROOMY AND COSTS 


INTRODUCING 
THE 740 GLE 16-VALVE. 


It didn’t seem odd to our engineers 
that the new Volvo 740 GLE 16-valve 
outperformed the BMW 525i from 
(-55 mph* After all, the 153 horse- 
power, twin-cam may be Volvos most 
advanced engine to date. 

It certainly wasn't peculiar to our 


* Independent tests for 1989 automatic transmission models 


designers that the Volvo provides more 
front headroom and rear legroom. With 
standard amenities such as heated seats, 
air conditioning and a power sunroof, the 
Volvo interior is designed to make your 
driving experience more pleasurable. 
And it didn't come as a surpmise to 
Volvo enthusiasts that the 740 GLE 
16-valve comes equipped with safety 
features such as a driver’ side Supple- 


1989 manufacturers suggested retail prices 


WER, LESS 
$10,000 MORE. 
MAYBE IT’S THE NEW MATH. 


mental Restraint System (unlike the 
BMW) and an anti-lock braking system 
(just like the BMW). 

What everyone agreed was bizarre, 
however, was the fact that the BMW 
costs an alarming $10,000 more! 

‘Test drive the new 740 GLE 16-valve. 
Because a Volvo, unlike many of today’s 
sticker prices, makes all VOLVO 
the sense in the world. A car you can believe in. 





THE GREAT 89¢ MOVIE SALE 


TAKE ANY SIX MOVIES FOR 89¢ EAC 


BABETTE'S 
FEAST 
2363072 


PLUS SHIPPING HANDLING WITH MEMBERSHIP 








* Not Available in Beta 


What a sale! Now you can own any six 
movies here for just 89¢ each (plus ship- 
ping/handling) with membership in the 
CBS Video Club. Choose from the best, 
too. Au Revoir Les Enfants, BabetteS Feast 
and more! And you can even get 2 more 
movies at a saving of up to $65 each (see 
Advance Selections box in the coupon). 

There's no membership fee for 
joining, nor do you have to buy a lot of 
movies. Just six more within the next 
three years. And you'll have no problem in 
finding six movies you want, because our 
library holds over 2,700 titles; from the 
very newest releases to classical favor- 
ites, Our regular Club prices currently 
range from $79.95 to $29.95, plus ship 
ping and handling; and we also offer a 
selection of lower-priced videocassettes, 
down to $14.95. Your only membership 
obligation is to buy six movies in three 
years for as little as $29.95 each—and you 
may cancel membership anytime after 
doing so. 

How the club operates: about every 
four weeks (up to 13 times a year) we send 
you our CBS Video Club Magazine, 
reviewing our Director's Selection, plus 
many alternate movies. And up to four 
times a year, you may also receive offers 
of Special Selections, usually at a discount 





off regular Club prices, for a total of up to 
17 buying opportunities. 

Choose only the movies you want: 
if you want the Director's Selection, don't 
do a thing-it'll arrive automatically. If 
you'd prefer an alternate movie, or none at 
all, just mail the card always provided by 
the date specified. You'll always have two 
full weeks to decide. (If you ever receive a 
tape before having had two weeks to 
decide, just send it back at our expense.) 

Half-Price Bonus Plan: after fulfill 
ing your membership obligation, you'll 
automatically become eligible for our Half 
Price Bonus Plan. With each movie you 
buy at regular Club prices, the plan cur 
rently allows you to take another movie of 
equal value or less at 50% off 

10-Day Risk-Free Trial: join today 
and we'll send your introductory movies 
along with more details on how the Club 
works. If for any reason you're not satis 
fed, return everything within 10 days for 
a full, prompt refund and no further 
obligation. 

For fastest service: use your credit 
card and our toll-free number to order. 
Just call 24-hours a day 


1-800-CBS-4804 


plus 2 more for 
up to 80% off 








faule, IN 47811 


1989, CBS Records Inc. 





CBS VIDEO CLUB Dept. Fi6. 

P.O. Box 112. Terre Haute, IN 47811-1112 

Yes, please enroll me inthe CBS Video Club 

under the terms outlined in thes adve ment 

Asamember, I ne uy just six more movies at 

regular Club prices within the next three vears. 

Send me these 6 movies for 89¢ each 

plus $6.00 shippeng & tsandling (Total $11.34) 
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Check one: ") VHS BETA 


Please check how paying: 
My check is enclosed. P75/P77, 
| Charge my introductory movies and 
future Club purchases to: 
| MasterCard © Diners Club 
LJ American Express VISA 





Account # = 





Advance Selections 


SAVE UP rose MORE— 
HAVE LESS TO BUY LATER! 


Yournay order one or two more movies now for only $14.95 
cach-so you can save up to $130! What's more, cach 
discount purchase enmedately reduces your member stp 
obhgatan by one! 





Also send ny first selection for $14,% phas $1.75 
sheppeng hurdang whach ['m adding tomy SUL 34 


payinert. | then need buy - 


only S move (instead of 6) 
in three years. 
And also send still one mare selectoon for an 
additional $14.95 plus $1. 75 shipping handing, | 
then need buy anty 4 
the next 3 years 
P76) P78) Pao 
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Expiration Date — 





Name 





Address. 


— Phone 


= —__. Apt. 








City 





Note: CBS Videu Chit reserve 
Otfet brnuted to cretimeetad US 
Toeumnte (otier mary vax 


the nght to reje 


Cany appheationor cancel any member sivg 
excluding Alaska) and Canube Canadu 
Applicable sales tax added to all or 
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& COVER:Ina 30 

2 single, ordinary 

2 week, 464 people 

& died by gunfire. These 

& are their stories 

BS Tawanah Jean Griggs, the young 

i woman on the cover, was sitting on 

SR  asofain her mother’s home in 

2 Bartlesville, Okla., when her 20- 

B year-old cousin fired a shotgun into 

BS  herchest on May I. At 17, she thus 

Q_ became one of hundreds of gun 

g victims killed in the first week of 

g May. They were shot accidentally or 

2 in an impulsive moment of anger, 

2 killed by friends, wives or husbands; 
they took their own lives or came to 

BS a violent end in a street quarrel or 

BS drug dispute. What they have in 

2  commonis that they are all victims 

B ofan American epidemic: hundreds 

B = more like them will die this week, 

@ and the week afier. See NATION. 

2 

2 
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| NATION: By upholding a restrictive 62 
abortion law, the Supreme Court sets 
the stage for a corrosive political fight 


Pro-life forces, energized by the prospect of outlawing abortions, 





} and pro-choice activists, galvanized by the fear of losing their 














rights, vow to turn every election in every state into a referendum 
on the issue. » A new TIME poll finds that a majority of 
Americans want abortions to remain legal and disagree with the 
court's decision. » Five states where the battle is hottest. 














WORLD: 
Extremism again 
holds sway in the 
Middle East 

Hours after Israel scuttles its 
peace initiative, a Palestinian 
fanatic kills 14 ina bus 
disaster, » Mexico’s ruling 
party concedes a historic 
election. 


66 














SCIENCE: Europe 
aims to wina 
physics race 

Ata new particle smasher 
near Geneva, scientists hope 
to finally unravel the building 
blocks that make up matter 
and energy. But a Stanford 
team is still trying to beat 
them to it. 


72 








FASHION: New 
swimsuits offer a 
discreet cover-up 
For women who have 
outgrown the unforgiving 
itsy-bitsy bikini, anew wave 
of fashionable beachwear is 
helping camouflage the 
bulges and sags. 


DANCE: The Kirov 
leaps onto the 
ballet scene 

The arrival of Leningrad’s 
classical troupe, cradle of 
Balanchine and Baryshnikov, 
poses a question: Why is 
Soviet style so different from 
American? 
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HEALTH: Warning! 
Power lines may 

be hazardous 

Some preliminary studies and 
aslew of lawsuits contend 
that living near electrical 
power lines causes everything 
from cancer to miscarriage. 
Even your toaster, some say, 
could be a culprit. 
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BUSINESS: Sporty 
mail-order catalogs 
are sizzling 

Lands’ End, J. Crew and 
Tweeds reap handsome sales 
by offering preppie wear to 
baby boomers who are partial 
to natural fibers but too busy 
to go to the mall. 


74 


PROFILE: A fiercely 
independent 
filmmaker who 
shoots probing 
movies on his own 
creative terms 
Spike Lee, whose films 
intentionally raise social and 
political questions, has made 
this summer’s most 
controversial movie, 

Do the Right Thing, about 
race relations in a hot New 
York City neighborhood. His 
movies don’t just aim to 
please; they expose 
stereotypes and vent his 


anger. 
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“Carlton. 
It’s lowest in 
elerterel 
nicotine?’ 


WN ate meats 
taste is right 
for me” 


1 mg. tar 


0.1 mg. nic. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 
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Like other 
you's warranty 
be comfortable 











with. 














It’s one thing to talk about quality. And 
quite another to back it up 

So if you're in the market for a reli 
able, durable desktop copier that’s built 
to stay that way, we have a suggestion: 
compare the warranty of the other guy’s 
desktop copier to that of a Xerox copier. 

You'll notice that the Xerox 5012, 
5014, 5018 and 5028 desktop copiers offer 
three years. While other manufacturers 
(Canon, Sharp and Ricoh, not to mention 
everyone else in the business) offer three 
months or less 





copier. 
we 


XEROX 






oe 


Everyone 


Does this mean we're more confi- 
dent about the quality of our copiers than 
the other guy? Could be. 

It could also be one of the best 
reasons yet to buy a copier that’s built and 
serviced by Team Xerox—a copier you can 
be comfortable with for years to come 

Guaranteed. 

For more information about Xerox 
desktop copiers, call 1-800-TEAM-XRX, 
Ext. 1014, or fill in the coupon 


Team Xerox. We document the world. 


Else 
90-day 





warranty 


I'd like to learn more about Xerox desktop copiers and 
their unique three-year warranty 

Please send me more information 

Please have a sales representative contact me 
Send this coupon t 
Xerox Corporation, PO. Box 24, Rochester, NY 14692 
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YORESS 0009-1-17-89 





ary 5, ATE ral, 
If you can’t wait, call 1-800-TEAM-XRX, Ext. 1014 
(1-800-832-6979, Ext 1014) 


4 Ast KEROX CORPORATION 





fe ation editor Robert T. Zintl 
never forgot how LIFE maga- 
zine in 1969 drove home the human 
cost of the Viet Nam War by pub- 
lishing photographs of 217 of the 
242 American servicemen killed in 
a single week. Today far more 
Americans die each week from 
gunfire. Zintl proposed that TIME 
undertake a project to find out who 
the victims are and how they die 
The task of getting the informa- 
tion—by canvassing thousands of 
coroners, police desks and sheriffs’ 
offices from coast to coast—was lo- 





2 the mothers of two gun victims | 
“They want the world to know their 
children are more than statistics,” 
® Kramer explained. The sister of one 
victim told Chicago’s Beth Austin 
that although her husband was a 
member of the National Rifle Asso- | 
ciation, she thought TIME’s project 
“could save some lives.” Atlanta 
stringer Joyce Leviton found that 
some relatives “wanted to talk for 
long periods, as if explaining to a 
stranger would help whatever had 
gone wrong.” Pursuing a picture ofa 
gang victim in Harlem, stringer 


gistically awesome. It would have Nadasdy de Gallo and Boeth with confiscated weapons John McDonald was “repeatedly 





been impossible without TIME’s na- 


warned that I was within earshot of 


athe “ A : é 
tional reporting network, which in- They want the world to know their the perpetrators of the shooting 


cludes 62 correspondents in ten bu- children are more than statistics” 


reaus plus more than 200 stringers, 
or part-time reporters 

The most painful job was approaching grieving relatives for 
missing information, as well as for photographs of the victims 
In many cases, the relatives wanted to keep their sorrow pri- 
vate. In others, paradoxically, they did not want to cooperate 
with a project that might promote tighter gun laws 

Still, many families and friends supported the broader pur- 
pose. St. Louis stringer Staci Kramer obtained photographs from 


eSpace 


The photographs of the victims 
were assembled and logged by as- 


sistant picture editor Richard Boeth, Nation head researcher 
Ursula Nadasdy de Gallo spent most of nine weeks tracking the 
information on her computer. “I felt sadness for the wasted | 
’ she says, “and eventually an outrage that we allow so 
much unnecessary carnage by guns to occur.” 


Kbit L Mlb, 





Celebrate space exploration with this 
colorful oversize poster 
. Rising majestically 


and soaring through 
oMuuttle the Florida sky 


Discovery on its way to 


Toe ry recapturing space for the U.S.A 


Red Morgan's striking color photogr aph of the 








launch was taken for TIME. Now it’s available as a 
high quality poster, printed in full color with a gloss 
finish on heavy stock—at a lavish size of 20 by 30 
inches 
Price: $20. Quantity discounts are available 
To order please write 
Pyramid Graphics 
P.O. Box 4992 
New York, NY 10185 
Please add $3 for postage and handling 
per poster, American Express orders 
please enclose your card number and 
expiration date as well. For any questions 
please call: 800 562 0888 and allow four 
to six weeks for delivery 









































“T Lost 30 Pounds 
In 3 Months, 
And Never Felt Better 
In My Life.’ 


‘i “Aysorda 


Everybody knows I love to eat. And up until a few 
> months ago, it really showed. I weighed more than I 
wanted to but all my other diets had failed because they 
made me feel so hungry, tired and irritable... it just 
didn’t seem worth while 


“It All Started With A Challenge.” 


In March, a couple of my players challenged me to 


lose 20 pounds by the All-Star game. It seemed impos 
TODAY sible, but they told me if! could lose the weight, they'd 
make a hefty contribution to my favorite charity 
Now all | needed was a healthy way to lose the weight 
—and fast.” 
“Then I Discovered Ultra Slim Fast— 
. A Safe, Healthy Way 
To Lose Weight” 
ib “Lwas amazed, The taste is incredible, 
t and from my very first shake in the morning 
: right through to my dinner, I feel nourished 
XN 7 and satisfied. So the pounds just drop off. I 


hardly miss my linguini. As a matter of fact 
I don't have to miss it, At the end of the day 
I'm still able to eat a healthy meal—even 
pasta, What a great way to lose weight.” 


BEFORI 4 
Have a delicious 
shake for breakfast 
one for lunch and 
one in the afiernoon 






“I Expected To Lose 
Weight—I Didn't 
Expect This \ - | 
Incredible Feeling Enjoy a sensible 
” well balanced meal 
of Energy. * for dinner. 


“I haven't felt this good since I 
was a kid. Now I can pitch an hour of 
batting practice after a workout. Not 

S many 61 year old men can do that, let 
me tell you. My coaches were really 
* impressed with my health and 
"aa pevitben No wonder Tommy feels so 
good. Ultra Slim-Fast is a healthy, 
nutritious, well balanced weight loss 
program complete with 18 essential 
vitamins and minerals, plus fiber, protein and carbohy- 
5 drates. “Now some of the players are adding Ultra Slim- 
NOTE: Tommy Lasorda may not he typical of the average Slim-Fast user. Most users need to Fast to their daily diets as a refreshing pre-game drink. if 
lose less weight, Weight loss varies with the individual depending on a variety of factors you've been looking for a safe way to lose weight, take 
© 1989 Nutrition Division Thompson Medical Company. inc my word for it and get Ultra Slim-Fast. It works.” 
ULTRA SLIM-FAST. Give Us A Week, We'll Take Off The Weight. 
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MOST GUYS HAVE TO 
GOTO WAR FOR 
STORIES LIKE THIS. 
ALLYOU HAVE TO DOIS 
GO TO THE MAILBOX. 




















Outstanding Documentary 

The series is loaded with news 
footage shot during the war. There 
are also interviews with the states 
men and top military leaders who 
planned the strategies that contin- 


hopes and fears 
of the ordinary 
men and women | 
who foughtthose © 
battles. bam 
The first tape [ae 
you will receive en 
is “Morning? It _. aa 
chronicles the ¢~ 
events of D-Day. 


it was like to be one of the first 
soldiers to go into the siege. “But- 
terflies in your stomach and youre 
wondering what youre doing 
here. Why am I here? Why did | 
volunteer? Am | crazy? I was afraid. 
I was nineteen and | was afraid! 
You'll see how the invasion was 
actually five individual offenses 
linked together. How a decoy 
invasion was staged to throw 
the Germans off. And how the 
weather almost dashed 
the hopes of the Allies. 
Youll also see the mass 
build-up of military might.4 
Over twenty thousand 
tanks and trucks. Plus four 
thousand ships. Even a man 
made floating harbor to keep 
the steady stream of supplies 
coming in 
In all, the single largest am- 


‘By this time, the waves were 
pitching the craft up and down 
six or seven feet...smoke, smoke. 
Awesome black smoke. I didn't 
think I would make it. I didn't think 
there was any way that you could 
get across the beach and survive’ 


If it succeeded, the Allied powers 
would have a foothold in Europe, 
and Hitler on the run. If it failed, 
the Allies would have thrown the 
majority of their fighting ... 


General Eisenhower prepares 

to send the first wave of 
paratroopers behind 
the battle lines 


hat was the scene in the early 

hours of June 6, 1944, D-Day. 
Just a few hours later, thousands of 
British, Canadian and American 
soldiers stormed the beaches 
Nine thousand men fell the very 
first day. Many thousands 
perished in the subsequent 
days. The men who survived 
swear they'll never go back. 
But through their stories 
you can. 

The World At War video 
series captures all the 
stories of WWII. Narrated 
by Sir Laurence Olivier, it 
won the 1974 Emmy for 





phibious assault ever undertaken. 


forces into an inferno. 

Start a World At War collection 
now. The first tape you'll receive is 
“Morning the story of D-Day. Asa 
special introductory Offer it's yours 
for only $9.95, New tapes will follow 


ually changed me about every 
the battlelines inde te ee es oh ee x other month for 
And the thoughts, # * ~~ just $24.95 plus 


, shipping and 
“e . handling. Keep 
only the video 
tapes you want. 


Some of the 
~~ titles include the 
as “a “Pacific” in which 
5 youll see General 


MacArthur and 


On June 6, 1944 thousands of troops stormed across the Admiral Nimitz 
You ll hear “ae English Channel to attack the beaches of Normandy. 


plot to turn 
around their fortunes against the 
Japanese. “The Bomb" brings you 
the unleashing of the world’s most 
deadly weapon. And “Barbarossa” 
shows how Hitlers war machine 
stalls just a few miles from Moscow. 

Send in the coupon today. Soon, 
all the drama of World War II will be 
hitting even closer to home. 


The Emmy Award winning series, The World at War, is loaded 
with real stories trom the men and women who were there. 







































INDIGO GIRLS: INDIGO GIRLS 
(Epic). Love's Recovery and 
Land of Canaan are the win- 
ners here, in an album full of 
saline nouveau folk songs sung 
by two gifted writer-perform- 
ers. The Indigos have their 
roots in the up-front message 
music of the early *60s and the 
more abstruse lyrical digres- 
sions of the Georgia rock band 
REM; it’s an intriguing combi- 
| nation and one that merits 
nurturing. 


TIN MACHINE: TIN MACHINE 
(EMI). It's David Bowie, lying 
low with a new band that he 
helped create and whose rough 
edges he hones to a good cut- 
ting edge. Lots of fever-blister 
guitar work and apocalyptic 
Bowie lyrics. Crack City ought 
to be a sci-fi hallucination, but 
Bowie knows better: he makes 
it into an everyday nightmare. 








HELEN FRANKENTHALER: A 
PAINTINGS RETROSPEC- 
TIVE, Museum of Modern Art, 
New York City. In the 1950s, 
Frankenthaler’s lyrical washes 
of color had a decisive influ- 
ence on abstract expression- 
ism; today she ranks as Ameri- 
ca’s best-known living woman 
artist. These 40 canvases from 
four decades show why. 
Through Aug. 20. 











Critics’ Choice 


ON THE ART OF FIXING A 
SHADOW: 150 YEARS OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, National 
Gallery, Washington. The his- 
tory of photography as art, as- 
sembled from public and pri- 
vate collections around the 
world. Over 400 original pic- 
tures representing 200 photog- 
raphers. Among them: Louis 
Daguerre, Alfred Stieglitz, 
Henri Cartier-Bresson, Walk- 
er Evans and Dorothea Lange. 
Through July 30. 


AGAINST NATURE: 
JAPANESE ART IN THE 
EIGHTIES, San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. 
Architect Arata Isozaki and 
fashion designer Issey Miyake 
are famous abroad, but con- 
temporary visual art from Ja- 
pan is still little known in the 
West. The first major U.S. mu- 
seum show from Japan in 
more than 20 years brings 
American audiences up-to- 
date with a survey of new work 
from the cultural center of 
East Asia. Through Aug. 6. 





POLAR STAR by Martin Cruz 
Smith (Random House; 
$19.95). In a sequel to his best- 
selling detective novel Gorky 
Park, Smith sets Moscow in- 
vestigator Arkady Renko off 
on another bizarre case. The 
setting this time is a fishing 
boat on the Bering Sea; one 
dead body leads to others 
along an arc of increasing 
menace and violence. 


FROM BEIRUT TO JERUSA- 
LEM by Thomas L. Friedman 
(Farrar Straus Giroux; $22.95). 
Friedman won two Pulitzer 





Prizes during the 1980s while 
covering the Middle East for 
the New York Times. Now 
based in Washington, he looks 
back on the harsh realities of a 
region drenched in myths and 
bloodshed. 





ASPECTS OF LOVE. London's 
West End is illuminated by 
Andrew Lloyd Webber's lyri- 
cal meditation on romance. 
Five actors led by the able Mi- 
chael Ball discover that love is 
a process of teaching and al- 
most of parenting. Lloyd Web- 
ber’s score, though repetitive, 
is gorgeous. 


UBU. Played on a tiled set that 
suggests an immense urinal, 
this revised version of Alfred 
Jarry’s absurdist classic Ubu 
Roi—about a murderous nin- 
compoop who seizes the crown 
of Poland—remains as hilari- 
ous off-Broadway (and only a 
little less outrageous) than 
when outraged Parisian the- 
atergoers rioted in 1896. 


T ELEVISION 





THE MOON ABOVE, THE 
EARTH BELOW (cps, July 13. 
9 p.m. EDT). For the 20th anni- 
versary of Neil Armstrong's 
one small step, Dan Rather 





and Charles Kuralt are on 
hand to wax nostalgic. 


COPS (Fox, July 15, 8 p.m. 
EDT). Glasnost reached anoth- 
er milestone last spring, when 
the producers of this documen- 
tary-style series about real 
cops were allowed to follow a 
group of Soviet policemen. 
Two weeks of shooting result- 
ed in this special one-hour 
episode. 


P.O.V. (PBS, debuting July 18, 
10 p.m. on most stations). This 
summer series—a collection of 
independent documentaries, 
all expressing their makers’ 
“point of view” —launches its 
second season with Who 
Killed Vincent Chin?, an Os- 
car-nominated film about the 
1982 slaying of a young Chi- 
nese-American engineer. 


M OVIES 


WHEN HARRY MET SALLY... 
it was loathe at first sight. But 
he (Billy Crystal) learned to 
accept her (Meg Ryan) asa 
friend, with almost no roman- 
tic strings attached. The “al- 
most” makes for a witty sexual 
tension in Rob Reiner’s comic 
valentine to love, friendship, 
Manhattan and Woody Allen. 


GREAT BALLS OF FIRE. This 
bio-pic stamps demon rocker 
Jerry Lee Lewis as a feral in- 
nocent in a time warp, instead 
of cottoning to the sexual and 
class danger he held for Mid- 
dle America. But Dennis 
Quaid inhabits Jerry Lee with 
a nicely calculating reckless- 
ness, and Winona Ryder is 
hypnotically enigmatic as the 
singer's nymphet bride. 
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F R U Ss E N 


G L A D J E 


Frusen Gladjé Perhaps the finest ice cream in the world Incredibly rich. Incredibly creamy 





“He never called. 
So, Benand I 
went out fora walk 
to pick upa pint of 
i SOW) Hrusen Glidé 
+ Bens better looking 
anyway.” 





Itfeels so good. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 























Letters 





KEVIN COSTNER 


“Costner bridges the generation gap between this 
48-year-old mother and her 17-year-old daughter.” 


After more than 40 days of clouds and 
rain, you brought sunshine into this house 
with your Kevin Costner cover [SHOW 
BUSINESS, June 26]. 

Alice N. Phillips 
Williamsville, N.Y. 


How could you devote so much space 
to some bloke who makes films for a liv- 
ing? It is grossly out of proportion to his 
importance in the scheme of things. Sure- 
ly even the revolting amount of adulation 
that is shown entertainment and sports 
personalities by a sizable segment of the 
American public does not justify this kind 
of coverage. 
Robert M. Gross 
Blairsville, Ga. 


How wonderful that this Hollywood 
hero lives up to his image as a great guy! 

Christine Baker 

West Yarmouth, Mass. 


Costner is smart, sexy and attractive 
on the screen. But he’s just an actor. The 
freedom-hungry Chinese student is this 
American’s new hero. 

Rita Rings 
Fairfield, Ohio 








Hustling HUD 


Your report on how Republicans who 
formerly held high Government office got 
substantial consulting fees for helping de- 
velopers participate in Housing and Ur- 
ban Development projects [NATION, 
June 26] is one more reason for my cyni- 
cism about elected and appointed offi- 
cials. After they leave the Government, 
they should not be allowed to earn any- 
thing from dealings involving it. 

Robert O. Dorse 
Seattle 





You state that the woman dubbed 
Robin Hud stole $5.5 million from HUD 
funds and claims she used it for the poor 
and will repay the agency. If she gave it 
away, where will the money come from? 

Sam S. Steele 
Mobile 





I could not believe the cavalier re- 
sponse to the investigation of HUD. Con- 
sultants like James Watt should have to 

| submit itemized statements justifying the 
exorbitant fees paid them. When people 





Pat Lindsey, Hughes, Ark. 


CHINA'S BIG LIE 


The new 
American 
hero— 
smart, sexy 
and ona roll 





complain about welfare cheaters at the 

bottom, they need to be reminded that 
there are plenty of rascals at the top. 

Nora L. Reiter 

Alma, Wis. 





Grape Gripes 
In the item about dried cranberries, 
newly named Craisins [BUSINESS, June 


26], Don Martens of the California Raisin | 


Advisory Board asks, “If it’s a cranberry, 
why don’t they call it a cranberry?” I 
think the members of the board should re- 
member where their raisins come from. 
After all, if it’s a grape, why don’t they 
call ita grape? 
Steven E. Davis 
Cherryville, N.C. 





Gorbi-Mania 

“Gorbi! Gorbi! Gorbi!” was the chorus 
of approval from people in West Germa- 
ny [WORLD, June 26). We can only hope 
this chant was heard in Washington. Per- 
haps it will persuade the Bush Adminis- 
tration to stop labeling Mikhail Gorba- 
chev’s proposals mere public relations 
and try to understand why he has won 
such respect. Gorbachev is urging that we 
confront the realities of our time with a 

new way of thinking about the world. 
Douglas Mattern, Director 
World Citizen Diplomats 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Perestroika and glasnost, the possible 
reduction of nuclear and conventional 
weapons and the easing of state controls 
in East European countries should be 
seen as contributions to reducing cold war 
tensions. Why, then, am I uneasy? It was 
Lenin, I think, who said one must know 
how to retreat to achieve eventual victory 
People will remain cautious. 

R.T. John Parker 
Wellington, New Zealand 


In Europe, we are aware of America’s 
growing concern regarding West Germa- 
ny’s Gorbi-mania. But imagine what the 
world would be like without the threat of 
an East-West confrontation. For us, it 


| would certainly mean being able to 








breathe easier. We still have a long way to 

go to achieve this goal, and we want the 

US. on our side. Turning to one does not 
mean turning away from the other. 

Annette Schmitt 

Bretzenheim, West Germany 


We may be witnessing the last convul- 
sions of a dying beast called Communism, 
but we are also facing exhaustion of our 
planet by the commercial exploitation 
called capitalism. Can it be that both sys- 
tems are nearing the end of their natural 
cycles? Are we seeing the coming of a new 
economic order in which the present po- 
litical divisions will no longer be relevant? 
Gorbachev seems to think so. 

Alex Philipse 
The Hague 


The Germans’ love affair with Gorba- 
chev and their “Gorbi! Gorbi! Gorbi!” are 
more readily understood when one con- 


| siders that they are the descendants of 


those who shouted “Heil, Hitler!” They 

can’t seem to recognize an enemy when 
they see one. 

K.L. Wilcox 

Waukesha, Wis. 





Unique Seat 


Furniture maker George Nakashima 
brings out the grain of the beautiful walnut 
slab in his handcrafted bench [DESIGN, 
June 26]. But your photograph makes me 
think only a well-bundled toddler could be 
comfortable sitting with legs extended on 
the flat piece of hardwood 

S. Hamill Horne 
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ONCE IS NOT ENOUGH 


STUART ARMSTRONG 


ie this. ; 

A child is running down the dock at a marina to join his 
father for a summer sail in the family boat. Suddenly, his foot 
slips out of its sandal, and his bare foot scrapes across the wide 
planks. There are no screams of paint, no frenzied dash for the 
first-aid kit. Because in addition to being impervious to water, 
insects and weather, the dock is splinterless. 

It’s not made of wood, it’s made from recycled plastics. 





<p ghemachaiibaedae ___ In another part of the country, a young couple moves into 
I carper which tag rich, vibrant colors and soft push pile, 
will no longer be the The new, high-quality carpet is made from recycled 
primary method of cat a snowy mountain, a skier emerges from the base . 
[precede i aetlacing Poerfll is shese outer garments is made of recycled 
plastics. 


Sound like science fiction? Or an optimistic peor for 
the year 2010? It’s not. 

These are simply individual examples selected from the 
myriad of consumer and commercial products that are already 
being made from recycled plastics. And this is only the 
beginning. 


Sponsored by The Council for Sofid Waste Solutions 





the symbol of appearance 
over reality. A genuine 
se daed 


But in spite of the role plas- 
tics have come to play in our 
cultural identity, it seems 
tics considered to be their 
principal faults are precisely 
made plastic a “miracle 

product,” and continue to 
' make plastic products an 


important part of our daily — 
lives. 


Plastics are typically inex- 


Sip ee tat 


’ More and more uses are being devel- 
oped for recycled plastic products. Uses 
that take advantage of the fow cost, versatil- 
ity and durability of plastic as a construc- 
tion and manufacturing material. And this 
growing number of uses is being developed 
by major business enterprises within the 
plastics industry, joint ventures with indus- 
try leaders and financial grants from indus- 
try sources. 

Most important, the principal.efforts 
in the advance of recycling are being 
devoted to converting plastic convenience 
products with a short service life—such as 
containers, packaging, foam and wraps— 
into products with a long service life, such ° 
as construction materials, outerwear, irriga- 
tion pipes and housewares. 

The population at large is rapidly 
developing a growing sensitivity to the bur- 
geoning problem of what to do with solid 
wastes; we see an image of ourselves becom- 
ing buried in our own garbage. 


HOW WE RECYCLE 


BAO FEE ST BS 





Sec #02 


The growing movement to recycle 
plastic waste into new products holds a dual 
benefit for our consumer society. First, 
plastics are less expensive than most other 
materials. Second, the conversion of used 
plastics into new longer-life products 
reduces the volume of plastics in the ever- 
growing municipal solid waste stream. 

Contrary to the perception of some, 
plastics are not the most significant part of 
the waste stream. Currently, plastic prod-" —, 
ucts make up 7 percent of all municipal 
solid waste by weight, accounting for about 
20 percent of the volume. However, as a 
contributor to the waste stream, the plastics 
industry fully ecognizes the role of its 
products as part of the problem. ‘ 
«cs Now, with active recycling and the 
development of new uses for plastic waste 
products, the plastics industry is making a 
decisive commitment to be part of the 
solution. } : 4 
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~ DOWN BY THE OLD WASTE STREAM 


| , Ree produce 160 million tons of solid waste every year—more than 3 
pounds per person each day—which is the highest per capita rate among 


; industrialized nations. 
with the natural increase in the population and the resulting 
the volume of waste materials, the cost of traditional landfilt 


Alo 
increase in t 


disposal in some locations has skyrocketed, doubling and even tripling in 


Some have closed because they are 


, s filled to capacity, but many are closing 


because they fail to meet Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) standards for sani- 
tation. As our environmental awareness has 
sharpened, so has our realization that older 
i, techniques are potentially hazard- 
ous. When decomposes, it can.” 
create or release toxins'that leak into the soil 
and groundwater. 

Modern landfills have dramatically 
reduced the environmental hazards, but 
acceptable space for such landfills is in short 
supply. Quite simply, Americans have ~ 
entered into an era in which landfilling will 
no longer be the prima method of garbage 
disposal; its role in the ture will be as a 
last resort. 

Among the alternatives to land- 
anak! recycling offers an assortment of - 

its. By finding new uses for “post- 
consumer” products—that is, ‘plastic 
cling reduces 
the strain placed on our natural resources by 
the demand for raw materials. At the same 
time, the collection of all, recyclable materi- 
als on a large national scale may dramati- 
cally reduce the size’of the municipal solid 
waste stream and the burden it places on 
landfilling. j 
According to a recent article in the 
New York Times, one of a growing num- ¢ 
ber of news articles dealing with the solid 
waste problem, “ . . . Some experts believe 
that half the‘ waste stream’ is easily 
recyclable . 

The EPA is less optimistic but still 
hopes by 1992 to have reduced the waste 


stream by 25 percent through recycling and ° 


“source reduction”—that is, reducing the 
amount of material used to make disposable ~ 
products. 

: Recycling is not a new concept. It 
~ was promoted during the early 1970s by 
environmentalists concerned about the eco- 
logical implications of solid waste. Some of 
the early programs succeeded, but many 
quietly fatled 
Today, the hard reality of the land- 


ras recent years. These cost increases reflect the ae awareness that landfill 
__ sites around the country have already closed or will close soon. 


filling dilemma has given recycling anew 
impetus. As the Times article points out, 
“The result is that economics is forcing the | 
country to face up to recycling in a way 
idealism could not.” 

Even with the emerging consensus 
on recycling, ¢ the move toward its adoption 
is an integratéd proven, not the result of a 
single act. 

For the,recycling of any product 

~ material to succeed, four distinct phases 
_ need to be put into place: 
~ 1) collection of the material : 
2) sorting by type oe a te glass from 
aluminum, pi wh 
3) par sabe eaasin sf is the recovery of 
‘material into’salvaged and usable form 
4) end-use—a way for the recovered mate- 
rial to be used again: 

- Alll of these phases are interdepend- 
ent, and a breakdown at any point threatens 
the entire chain. For instance, a number of 
communities alread uire glass, r 

, and aluminum to ne on Fase askidk 
now being added to the list. These materials ‘ 
are then collected, sorted, recycled and sold, 
usually for the same end-use they previ- 
ously served.* Thus, old bottles become © 
new bottles, old cans become new cans and 
old newspapers become new paper 
products: 

* But occasionally, recycled materials 
glut the market—as is currently the tase in 
the Northeast with recycled newspapers— 
or become more expensive than raw materi- 
als. Then, the entire.recycling process 
falters. 

’ - For example, some communities 
have recently found themselves in competi- 
tion with one another to get rid of recycla- 

~ bles. Instead of having a saleable resource, 
they actually end up paying brokers to haul” 
recyclable material away. When this hap- 
pens, many residents stop collecting their’ 

* Plastics are the exception to this. Because traditional recycling methods 
been unable to guarantee that recycled resins are as pure as “vir- 
gin” resins, the plastics industry docs not yet make recycled iy an. rpebad 
packaging products that come in direct contact witb food. ve 
tered the myth that’ plastics ate not recyclable, 2 a 
in spite of current devels of plastics recycling. 
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Plastics reborn: Products made 


from recycled 
eigen 
ne. 


lystyrene foam by 
pmmercial Products 





The landfill conundrum: Carrots 
and other food wastes, still recog- 
nizable after 10 years in landfill, 


LLL is 


Spree tad 


recyclable materials and abandon their 
recycling programs. Without a reliable 
source of materials, industries are less likely 
to invest further in reclamation facilities. 

In the past, no recyclable material ° 
has been immune to these variables, But 
recent advances in the technology of plastics 
recycling, coupled with the efforts of the 
plastics industry itself, have created a pow- 
erful incentive for the recovery of post- 
consumer plastics: profits. 

First, there is the growing number of 
alternate uses for recycled plastic packaging, 
made from exactly the kind of plastics that - 
are most commonly found in the waste 
stream. 

Polyethylene terephthalate (PET), 
used for soft-drink bottles and other con- 
tainers, high-density polyethylene (HDPE), 
used for milk and juice jugs, and polysty- 
rene foam, used for coffee cups, egg cartons 
and other foam products are all currently 
being recycled and used to make products 
with a longer service life. 

Second, ‘all plastics are made from 


DEGRADABLE PLASTICS 


The single most-often cited criticism of 
plastics is that they do not biodegrade. 
Americans are charmed by the idea that 
other products in the waste stream return 
quickly to the environment. And since the 
plastics industry bas developed degradable 
plastics, many people bave come to regard 


‘ them as a key to solving our solid waste 


problem. 


Unfortunately, even waste products that 
are commonly considered biodegradable are 
not returning to the environment in tradi- 
tional landfills as rapidly as we'd like to 
believe. Paper products, organic materials 
and even food scraps are merely preserved 
in landfills, still recognizable decades after 
their disposal. 


Therefore, while the opening of new land- 
fills is declining for aesthetic and environ- 
mental reasons, most of what is buried in 
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resins. And major advances in plastics 
recycling technology have improved th: 
quality of resins recycled from mixed p 
tics, opening the door for recycled plasi 
to play an important role in the manufa 
of products previously dependent upon 
“virgin” resins. 

Considering all of these factors, 
the fact that recycled plastic resins have 
sistently remained well below the cost « 
virgin resins, the future of plastics recy: 
is secure. There are viable markets in Pp 
and commercial success has already bee 
achieved using thrée kinds of recyeled y 
tics. 

Already post-consumer plastics ; 
one of the most valuable materials founc 
the waste stream. In fact, among all 
tecyclables, used plastics are currently 1 
second most valuable recyclable overall. 
Far too valuable to be disposed o 
the country’s dwindling landfills. 





existing ones is not degrading quickly a 
all. Plastics—even degradable ones—w 
be no different. 


There are, however, worthwhile uses fo 
degradable plastics. In fact, the plastics 
industry is already making some plastic 
products, such as six-pack loop connecto. 
photodegradable—that is, degradable w 
exposed to sunlight. And many compan: 
are working to identify additional prod 
where degradability on the roadside or i 
water will belp to reduce America’ litte 
problem. 


While the plastics industry will continu 
expand the use of degradable plastics in 
some products, the true solution to the st 
waste problem will come out of a reduce, 
dependence on landfills coupled with a 
greater emphasis on recycling and other 
waste disposal alternatives. fe 
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- con- 
of 
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lace Mixed wastes are separated for 
polystyrene recycling. 





Used foam coffee cups and food 
trays become recycled poly styrene 


> to flakes in this Amoco pilot facility 
in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY ACCELERATES | 


RECYCLING 


A. the municipal solid waste crisis worsens, and new studies continue to 
demonstrate the adverse environmental impact of old-fashioned dumping 
methods, industries associated with solid wastes have come to recognize the 
need for productive alternatives, including recycling. 

Yet the effort to put recycling programs successfully into place is 
dependent upon the integration of all four stages of the recycling process: 
collection, sorting, reclamation and end-use. 


Traditionally disposable containers, 
such as bottles and cans, were among the 
original materials separated during early 
recycling attempts in the 1970s. Plastic con- 
tainers, which have emerged as a consumer- 
preferred alternative in recent years, are 
now becoming an important part of current 
recycling programs. 

In fact, 20 percent of all plastic soft- 
drink containers made from polyethylene 
terephthalate (PET)—first introduced in 
1979—are now being recycled. This rate of 
recy cling is identical to the rate experienced 
by aluminum cans at a comparable time in 
their product history. 








The plasties industry itself, however, 
intends to accelerate the rate of plastics 
recycling as a part of its commitment to 
developing solutions to the solid waste prob- 
lem. Industry analysts project that 50. per- 
cent of all PET containers will be recycled 
by the mid-1990s. 

Aggressive recycling programs are 
being announced by top industry leaders. 
Du Pont, Dow; Amoco, Mobil and Occi- 
dental have all begun joint-venture projects 
aimed at making the recyc ling of post- 
consumer plastics possible on a broad, 
national scale. 


The Du Pont Co., one of the nation’s 











PLASTIC 
PRODUCTS 
RECYCLED IN 1988 

150 

on 

Ibs. 


" More than 220 million pounds of 
i patton recycled 


luring 1988. 


were 





tional by early 1990.) : 
Du Pont will then purchase the recy- 


j 
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largest plastic resin producers, and Waste 
Management, Inc., the largest waste man- 
agement company in the world, announced 
their joint-venture program last spring. 
Through its rapidly expanding 
“Recycle America” program, Waste Man- 
agement, Inc. will add plastics to the other 
recyclable materials it is collecting from 90 
different communities, representing almost 
1 million households. Facilities to sort and 
reclaim the plastics collected will be .con- 
structed by the joint venture at various 
locations around the country. (The first rec- 
lamation facility is expected to be opera- 


. 


cled plastics using its extensive technology 
to improve the recycled plastics for demand- 
ing uses in appliance, automotive, building 
and consumer products. 

“Plastics waste reclamation is a 
potentially attractive business, both eco- 
nomically and environmentally,” says Nich- 
olas Pappas, Executive Vice President of Du 
Pont. “The fact that two major companies 
like Du Pont and Waste Management are 
investing in this growth industry challenges 
the mistaken public perception that plastics 
are either non-recyclable or have low value 

_as end products.” f 

In addition to its joint venture with 
Waste Management, Du Pont is also cur- 
rently working with the State of Illinois to 
develop highway. construction and mainte- 
nance products—such as traffic signs, cones 
and barriers—using recycled plastics. The 
partnership is designed to reduce the state's 
solid waste disposal problem by removing 
some plastics from the waste stream. 

“This project is an example of a mar- 
ket-driven solution that is good for the envi- 
ronment and good for business,” says Frank 
N, Aronhalt, Director for Environmental 
Affairs at Du Pont. 

Karen Witter, Director of the 
Illinois Department of Energy & Natural 
Resources, also endorses the project. 
“Because of the stringent requirements that 
products for federal and state highways 
must meet, we believe highway construc- 
tion is the perfect arena to test products - 
made from recycled plastics. Our goal is to 
demonstrate that they can meet the highest 
standards for quality and performance.” 

_ Dow Chemical Co. of Midland, 
Michigan, is also spearheading plastics 
recycling through a joint venture unveiled 
last fall with Domtar Inc. of Montreal, Que- 
‘bec. The two companies have joined to 
form a North American plastics recycling 
company that each year will process the 
PET and HDPE plastics from 600 million 
plastic soft-drink containers and milk, 
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shampoo and detergent bottles. The com- 
pany expects to be operational by the end of 
1990, 


Another recycling program, spon- 
sored by Dow and we Corp. of Bedford, 
Massachusetts, currently collects an esti- 
mated seven tons of recyclable wastes a day 
from 13,000 households in Akron, Ohio. 
Plastic waste is sorted by type and 
processed for sale to plastics recyclers 
throughout the country. The BFGoodricti 
Co., which has its headquarters in Ohio, ¢ 
will take the vinyl that is separated from 
other plastics and recycle it for a variety of 
uses, including automotive and industrial 
applications. , 

Simultaneously, Amoco Chemical 
Co. has opened the nation’s first facility for 
recycling post-consumer polystyrene foam 
collected from fast-food restaurants, 
cafeterias and other institutions. 

This new facility, Polystyrene 
Recycling, Inc. located in Brooklyn, New 
York, collects foam containers and cups 
from Nassau Community College, schools 
in New York City, local businesses and area 
McDonald's restaurants. 

Rubbermaid Commercial Products 


‘Inc. of Winchester, Virginia, is one of the 


buyers of this recycled polystyrene, using 
as much as 90 percent concentrations of 
recycled plastics.to manufacture office 
accessories, note-pad holders, trays and 
trash receptacles. “The success of projects 
like this one is limited only by the availabil- 
ity of recycled plastics,” says company, Pres- 
ident Robert Snyder. : 

Mobil Chemical Co. and Genpak 
Corp., a major manufacturer of foam pack- 
aging, have joined together to récycle poly- 
styrene foam. The facility, called Plastics 
Again, will collect-and recycle as much as , 
3 million pounds of foam products and plas- 
tic eating utensils from school lunchrooms, 
and industrial and institutional cafeterias. 
Located 40 miles outside of Boston, the 
facility began operating last month. 

“Because plastic food-service prod- 
ucts cost up to 40 percent less than paper- 
board products, they are preferred by most 
school systems,” says Robert Barrett, Gen- 
eral Manager of Solid Waste Management 
Solutions for Mobil Chemical Company. In - 
addition to being more expensive, paper- 
board food-service products are not cur- - 
rently recyclable. ; 

Quantum Chemical Corp. of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has joined with Custom Pak of 
Clinton, Iowa, in a program to recycle, plas- 
tic milk containers. Quantum provides 
receptacles for the milk containers outside 
its Clinton plant. The containers are then 
shipped to Custom Pak’s recycling plant, 


SOURCE 
REDUCTION 


One of the principal meth- 
ods of reducing the munici- 
pal solid waste stream is 
called source reduction, a 
simple reduction in the 
weight and volume of 
materials that are typically 
thrown away. Plastic pack- 
aging bas been instrumen- 
tal in achieving this goal. A 
recent study of consumer 
packaging (illustrated 
below) shows what the effect 
would be if all plastic pack- 
aging were replaced with 
other materials. 


What If There Were 
No Plastic Packaging? 
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where the materials are transformed into 
portable toolboxes and other long-lasting 
items. 

Other major plastics companies are 
demonstrating the recyclability of vinyl and 
polyethylene plastics, ‘found in containérs 
for cosmetics, food and shampoo, amang 
other uses. The Vinyl Institute is funding 
and managing a plastics recycling project 
with Vermont Republic Industries, a non- 
profit recycling services company that 
employs disabled workers at full w ages. 

The yearlong program is designed to iden- 
tify new applications for recycled vinyl that 
would allow the dev elopment of profitable 
vinyl recycling industries. 

“Most viny] recycling activities have 
focused on vinyl packaging—clear bottles 
for cooking oils, peanut butter, automobile 
and marine products and shampoo; But 
we're also examining other viny] products to 
determine how they: can be recycled i into 
durable vinyl i items, such as irrigation and 
drainage pipes,” says.Donald Goodman, 
Manager of Technical Projects for Occiden- 
tal Chemical Corp., who serves as project 





leader for the venture. 

Recycling projects initiated by the 
plastics industry have been announced in 
many parts of the country. And the oppor- 
tunities for more plastics recycling ventures 
are nearly limitless. 

All that remains to make widespread 
recycling of plastics a reality is public sector 
support: more communities and citieS must 
develop programs for separation and collec- 
tion of recyclable materials. Only then will 
we be able to ensure a reduction of the 
growing waste stream. 

Backed by the full support_of the 
plastics industry, recycling programs avoid 
the traditional pitfalls of a breakdown in one 
stage of the process. All four integrated 
stages receive the benefit of the newest tech-. 
nology, the cooperation at all levels of the 
industry and a never-ending supply of new 
end-uses. 2 

And as recycling gains-more popular 
support, we can be optimistic about solid 
waste solutions that do not inhibit the avail- 
ability of products upon which consumers 
have come to depend. A 


———— om 





The Center for Plastics Recycling Research at Rutgers University improves and licenses recycling technologies 
for broad national use 


IN HARMONY WITH 
NATURE 


Last year, 9,000 pounds of 
plastic “lumber” made 
from used polystyrene foam 
coffee cups, food containers 
and other plastics were used 
to construct park benches, 
wildlife signs, wetland 
walkways, kiosks and light- 
ing supports at the Jobn 
Innskeep Environmental 
Learning Center of Clacka- 
mas Community College 
near Portland, Oregon. 


The plastic wood can be 
drilled, planed, sawed and 
nailed in much the same 
way as real wood. Yet, 
unlike real wood, it is 
impervious to weather, 
insects and the decaying 


effects of time. 


The Innskeep project was 
spearheaded by Amoco, 
using discarded plastics col- 
lected from Portland Public 
Schools, local McDonald’s 
restaurants and the area 
Meals-On-Wheels pro- 
gram. It is only one of a 
growing number of pro- 
grams to recycle post- 
consumer polystyrene foam 


into permanent outdoor 
installations. 


Beach bench: Recycled beach lit- 
ter becomes a new bench after a 
Florida cleanup sponsored by 

Du Pont. ; 
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THE COUNCIL FOR SOLID WASTE SOLUTIONS - 
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7 1985, when the plastics industry first founded the Plastics Recycling 
Foundation, millions of dollars have been spent on developing new uses for 
post-consumer plastics and better technology for reclaiming plastic products. 
In 1988, having recognized that plastics are a part of the larger 
municipal solid waste problem, the plastics industry formed and funded The 
Council for Solid Waste Solutions. This industry group offers programs to 
educate consumers in communities wishing to participate in recycling 
programs, and initiates joint research designed to find long-term solutions to 





the nation’s solid waste problem, as it pertains to plastics. ~ 


Among the Council’s primary man- 
dates is the challenge to overcome techni- 
cal and practical barriers to community 
recycling programs. Last spring, the Coun- 
cil launched a $1 million start-up commu- 
nity-assistance program to help municipalities 
and counties include plastics in their 
recycling programs. 

The task of making large-scale 
recycling a practical reality will take many 
forms. For example, trucks used for collec- 
tion of recyclables may need to reduce the 
volume of the materials through compres- 
sion or shredding. Containers used for curb- 
side collection must be safe, practical and 
sanitary. 

Through the Council, the plastics 
industry is offering practical assistance to 
community recycling planners across the 
country and providing them with technical 
expertise that will help them make plastics a 
viable part of their recycling programs. In 
test cases, the Council is even providing 
capital assistance in the form of experimen- 
tal balers or other equipment, in order to 
assess their effectiveness in actual use. 

In addition to equipment and plan- 
ning assistance, the Council is developing : 
technical specifications for facilities that sort 
and recover recyclable materials, including 
plastics. And it is helping communities find 
viable, long-term markets for their post- 
consumer plastic products. 

Research projects funded by the 
Council include efforts to automatically 
identify different types of plastic and other 
recyclables in the sorting process, making 
recycling practical in large volumes. 

The Council is also. funding a num- 
ber of university research programs to fur- 
ther refine the technology for reclaiming 
post-consumer plastics, and is working to 
accelerate the development of improved col- 
lection and reclamation technology for ‘ 
additional types of plastics, including poly- 


Curbside recycling: Akron, Ohio, 


jomns the growing number of com- 
munities that recycle. 


styrene, vinyl, polyethylene films, and com- 
mingled or mixed plastics. 

The Council devotes much of its 

{ resources to educational programs, working 
closely with decision-makers in communi- 
‘ties to develop alternative methods for solid 
waste disposal. 

In addition to the financial support 
the Council receives from the plastics indus- 
try, member companies have provided tech- 
nical and reSearch assistance to the Council's 
projects, arid will continue to do so in the 
future. 

Through the continuation of this 4 
technical support, the plastics industry will 
ensure that the same caliber and intensity of 
human resources it devotes to the develop- 
ment of new products are used in its effort 
to make nationwide plastics recycling a 
reality. A 








THE NOSTALGIA 
TRAP 


As some communities 
around the country consider 
restrictions on certain plas- 
tic consumer products, the 
appeal is often connected to 

| a romantic image of a sim- 
pler, purer past. A time 
when good old-fashioned 
materials packaged good 
But in many instances, this 
image simply isn’t consist- 
ent with the facts of modern 
life. Plastics provide a broad 


product packaging. Plastic 
containers for shampoos, 
beverages and foods do not 
shatter when dropped. Plas- 
tic toys are more durable 
and less likely to develop 
sharp edges. And clear plas- 
tic film allows us to see the 
food we buy without expos- 
ing it to spoilage or outside 
contaminants. 
Nothing can ever recapture 
the past; but plastic packag- 
ing is belping to preserve 
the quality of life in the 
present. 





trays from fast-food restaurants and 
schools. Here's how they do it at 
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COMMUNITIES THAT RECYCLE Ae ¢' 
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PRsovecing is not simply a future goa}. It is an active part of daily life in . 
many American communities. =k tes 

State or local laws requiring some forms of recycling have been 
enacted in several states, including New Jersey, Connecticut, Florida, 
Oregon and Pennsylvania. | i eae 

In 1986, Rhode Island became the first state to require residents to 
separate used materials in their homes for recycling. Glass and-aluminum 
containers, newspapers, plastic soft-drink and milk containers, and steel cans: 
are al] recycled. . 





RECYCLING 
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0 Mix 
recycling used coffee cups and food veyo 


ed _ is placed on a coi- 0 Paper pulp is removed after 
r belt. immersiog in water. 
® A rotating drum separates small © Polystyrene flakes are screen- 
particles, such as food wastes. washed, dried and ready for 
® An air classifier separates foam on Re 
and paper from heavier coated Other wastes become fuel pel- 
Papers and beverage containers. lets for incinerators. 


Both Amoco and Mobil are 


Amoco’s Brooklyn test facility. 
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PROCTER & 
GAMBLE COMMITS 
TO RECYCLING 


Earlier this year, The Proc- 
ter & Gamble Company 
announced that its Spic and 
Span pine cleaner will soon 
appear on grocery store 
shelves in the Northwest in 
clear PET bottles made of 
100% recycled plastics. 


In addition, recycled HDPE 
plastics will be used to make 
_ containers for others in 

P & G* family of products, 
including Tide, Cheer and 
Downy. 


This announcement marks 
the first time that discarded 
plastic containers will be 
recycled into new ones. 


“This is the first step in a 
long line of recycled plastic 
developments that we hope 
the entire packaging indus- 
try will undertake,” says 
Charles L. Wosaba, P & Gs 
Manager of Packaging 
Research and Development. 








Recycled plastics show up on 


grocery store shelves, 
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‘Asa result of the program’s success, 
Rhode Island residents are all for recycling. 
Public opinion polls have found that 95 
percent of the population of Rhode Island 
supports recycling as a solid waste man- 
agement tool. 

New Jersey also requires residents to 
recycle, and more than 100 communities 
include plastic soft-drink containers in their 
recycling programs. 

The National Association for Plastic 
Container Recovery (NAPCOR), a 
not-for-profit trade association formed to 
facilitate the collection and recycling of 
post-consumer plastic containers, has been . 
instrumental in increasing the number of: 
communities that include plastics in their 
recycling programs. — 

In Charlotte, North Carolina, 74 
percent of area residents voluntarily 
participate in Mecklenburg County’s Curb 
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it! program, a recycling program that 
includes newspapers, glass, metals and 
plastics. ’ 
Experts agree that the coordination 
of all four stages of the recycling effort will 
be the key to future success. The number of 
communities with comprehensive collection 
systems for plastics is still small, but as 
facilities to recycle plastics become more 
prevalent, collection will become more —_ 
widespread. ? ' 
“Last year, we recycled more than’ 
110 million pounds of PET soft drink 
bottles,” says Dennis Sabourin, Vice 
President of Wellman, Inc., a New Jersey- 
based manufacturer of polyester fibers and 
the nation’s largest recycler of plastics. “We 
could handle twice that much today if we 
could get it from communities, but it’s just 
not being collected in enough places yet.” 


Through the efforts of the plastics industry, more and more plastic packaging and container products will be 
recycled for longer-term uses in the future. . 





By the year 2000, 
more plastics will be 
recycled annually than 
any other recyclable 
material. 


For more information, write to: 
The Council for Solid Waste Solutions 
Office of Community Information 
P.O. Box 27599 

Washington, D.C. 20038-7599 


Special 
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THE FUTURE OF “STARSHIP EARTH” 


i fact that waste management has become a principal focus of our national 


consciousness is a hopeful sign for the future of our ecology. The days when 
the environment could handle the indiscriminate dumping of civilization’s 
wastes have disappeared into the mists of time. 

Core samples from modern landfills demonstrate that wastes that are 
commonly considered biodegradable are not returning to the environment. 
Newsprint buried for.20 years is still readable; foodstuffs are still in 
recognizable form decades after disposal. And in many cases, garbage that 
does decompose creates environmentally hazardous residues. 


The success of new technologies in 
waste disposal will ultimately hinge upon 
the behavioral flexibility. of the societies that 
implement them. For example, the first step 
in the recycling process, collection, will 
continue to depend on the cooperation of 
individuals in the households. A truly _ 
integrated waste-management infrastructure 





SNOULSWAY LEVALLS 


can only come out of a solid partnership 
among consumers, government and 
industry. 
astics have always been popular 
because of their broad consumer- uses; in the 
future, their popularity will also stem from 
their post-consumer value. __ 
Through The Council for Solid 
Waste Solutions, the plastics industry has 
made a commitment to accelerate the pro- 
grams for handling plastic products in the 
“waste stream. It is the Council’s goal to be 
recycling more plastics than any other mate- 
rial by the year 2000. And the direct 
involvement of the plastics industry makes 
this a realistic goal, not an optimistic 
projection. ? 

The Council will also participate in 
the formulation of waste management solu- 
tions for all disposable materials. This 
means that the plastics industry will con- 
tinue to fund programs designed to improve 
the collection, reclamation, recycling and 
reuse of plastic materials. 

We will continue to look for ways to 
make the‘technology of recycling plastics 
more efficient and economical, in order to 
make recycled plastics more practical for a 
wide range of uses. 

We will continue to encourage and 
support efforts to place full-service plastics 
recycling facilities in more communities 
over a shorter period of time. 

' And we encourage the participa- 
tion and support of any groups or individ- 
uals who wish to take advantage of these 
recycling programs. 

Effective recycling is one of the most 
important ways to deal with the future of ° 


_ solid waste management, As new technol- 


ogy is developed, there will undoubtedly be- 


setbacks and false starts. But ultimately 
even the failures will help to refine the true 
solutions. 

The Council for Solid Waste 
Solutions will continue to promote all 
effective solutions, and bring those solutions 
closer to practical use in communities across 
the nation. - aE rie 
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Representing the 1.1 alti employees of the 
plastics industry working to meet the aa waste cnalenge: 














Of TIME and the News 


Your coverage of the Time-Warner- 
Paramount story is a masterpiece of dou- 
ble-barreled banditry [BUSINESS, June 
26]. Your duties to the public and to your 


shareholders are being held hostage by 
the greed of your management. 

Angel E. Olmeta 

New York City 





I don’t always agree with its opinions, 
but TIME is objective and fair for the most 
part. That is why I am for its manage- 
ment’s decision to consolidate with 
Warner. Paramount's hostile takeover bid 

| leaves the future uncertain. 
Tom Bowen 
Indianapolis 








Enduring Names 


You say Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
refers to his country as Cambodia if he is 
speaking in English, Cambodge in French 
and Kampuchea in Khmer [WORLD, 
June 19]. What is strange in that? Poles 
refer to the U.S. as Stany Zjednoczone. 
Italians say Stati Uniti. Americans just 
don’t understand about foreign languages. 

Alexander J. Hardy-Mikucki 
Northridge, Calif. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

should be addressed to: 

TIME Magazine Letters 

Time & Life Building 

Rockelelier Center 

New York, N.Y. 10020 

{Fax number: (212) 522-0601] 

Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home telephone, 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 





Deadly Weapons 


In just one week in May, 464 people in 
America died as a result of gunfire. 
Some think the high number of deaths 
could be reduced by tighter controls on 
the sale and ownership of firearms. 


Do You Favor Gun 
Regulation? 
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Should there be any restrictions 
at all on the possession { 
of firearms? i 
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— Yes OUNo 


Would you support a law requiring 
a waiting period before the 
purchase of a gun, registration of 
all guns and mandatory firearm- 
safety training? 


02 Yes ONo 


Clip and send to TIME Survey 
} P.O. Box 6000, Radio City Station, 
H New York. N.Y. 10020. 
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People who live in greenhouses... 





Earth may be seen as a greenhouse that receives heat from the sun, radiates 
some back into space, and traps enough in the atmosphere to maintain alivable 
climate. Without this trapped heat the earth would be 60 degrees cooler and, to 
Say the least, a far less livable home. 

There's some possibility the temperature in our greenhouse is rising—and 
that certain gases associated with industrial activity and population growth 
may now be trapping more of the sun's energy than has been the case in the 
past. This phenomenon has been called the greenhouse effect. What should be 
done about it—and when and by whom—is now under discussion by industry, 
science, and government all around the world. 

Global temperatures seem to be increasing. Over the last hundred years, 
the annual average is up by one degree Fahrenheit, with the warmest years 
coming recently, in the ‘80s. There's new evidence to suggest the oceans are 
getting both warmer and slightly higher than they had been. Scientists do not 
agree on the cause and significance of these changes—but many believe 
there's reason for concern about levels of “greenhouse gases” in earth's 
atmosphere. 

Most of that atmosphere—over 99 percent—is made up of oxygen and 
nitrogen, which don't trap radiant heat. But certain trace gases do, and of these 
the major four—dubbed the greenhouse gases—are carbon dioxide, methane, 
nitrous oxide, and the man-made chemicals known as the CFCs, or chlorofluo- 
rocarbons. 

Carbon dioxide is the most abundant of these trace gases in the atmo- 
sphere, but relatively the weakest in its heat-trapping attributes. Its concentra- 
tion has been rising, primarily from the increased worldwide combustion of 
fossil fuels over the last 150 years or so, but also in part from deforestation. 
Scientists estimate that carbon dioxide causes about 50 percent of any green- 
house effect. 

Methane is estimated to produce about 17 percent of that effect. A small 
part of this methane comes from the use or production of fossil fuels. But most 
of itis either from decomposing organic matter—like animal wastes and wood— 
or from natural or agricultural processes on the land, in peat bogs, swamps, and 
rice paddies, for example. 

Another 17 percent of the greenhouse effect—but this is the portion 
increasing fastest—is said to be caused by the CFCs. These manufactured 
chemicals, used in refrigeration, aerosols, and industrial solvents, are already 
restricted internationally because they were said to be destroying earth's 
protective upper-atmosphere ozone layer. The search for substitutes is in 
progress, and it's a safe guess that CFC production and use will eventually be 
eliminated. (Mobil makes no use of CFCs in its products.) 

Nitrous oxide, which accounts for perhaps six percent of the greenhouse 
effect, comes into the atmosphere mainly from soil processes acting on nitro- 
gen fertilizers, with a small amount produced in fuel combustion. 

The principal focus in discussions about control of the greenhouse effect 
is on carbon dioxide and the CFCs. The latter are already being phased out by 
international agreement—which leaves reduction of carbon dioxide emissions 
at center stage. 

The global climate is so huge and various that no easy formulas—or easy 
answers—apply. Nor do we fully understand the role of the oceans in absorbing 
and releasing carbon dioxide from and into the atmosphere. While much 
research remains to be done, we're already seeing worldwide pressure to 
reduce the atmospheric build-up of carbon dioxide. For this, there seem to be 
only two practical options: conservation in the use of fossil fuels, and vigorous 
development of alternative energy sources—those with less carbon, like 
natural gas, and those without carbon, such as nuclear power, solar, and 
hydroelectricity. 

All must be explored as we face up to the possibility of global warming. 
Some public officials have targeted transportation fuels, but it's well to remem- 
ber that in the whole worid, highway vehicles account for only five percent of 
any warming trend. U.S. vehicles would account for not even half of this. 

Mobil is very much aware that cleaner, more efficient, and more carefully 
used fossil fuels will cut the risk of global warming, and we're hard at work along 
all these fronts. We live in the greenhouse too. 


Mobil 
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Dead 
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In one ordinary week, 464 people died in 
America’s continuing epidemic of gunfire. On 
the following pages are their stories. 



































hey are the commonplace tragedies that occur 

every day in communities across the U.S. The 

smoldering anger between a husband and wife 

ignites and ends with a pistol shot. The suffo- 

cating weight of depression vanishes, with gun- 
fire, into the imagined peace of death. A hunting trip turns 
tragic, and a family is destroyed. The stupidity of playing 
with a loaded weapon leaves a young boy dead. The mo- 
mentary incivility of a pair of barroom brawlers results in 
bloody death. 

Events like these happen so often that Americans’ 
sense of horror and outrage has been numbed. Death by 
gunfire has become nearly as banal in the U'S. as auto fa- 
talities; shootings are so routine that they are sometimes 
ignored by the local news. Only by coming face to face 
with the needless victims does the wastefulness sink in. 

And while the country is numb, the families and 
friends the dead leave behind are surely not. At any one 
time, the nation harbors a large tribe of those crying and 
struggling with the loss a gun has caused. 

The 464 people whose deaths are cited in these 28 
pages are victims of an American epidemic: they were all 
shot in a single week, from May | to 7. This year more than 
30,000 others will share their fate. 

If the U.S. were losing this many people to a killer vi- 
rus or to a war, there would be a public outcry. Yet more 
Americans die of gunshot wounds every two years than 
have died to date of AIDS. Similarly, guns 
take more American lives in two years than 
did the entire Viet Nam War. Only automo- 
bile accidents (total deaths per year: 48,700) 
surpass shootings as the leading cause of 
injury-induced fatalities. But while auto safe- 
ty is a continuing public preoccupation, most 
Americans seem inexplicably indifferent to 
guns or unwilling to do much about them. 

Deaths by guns tend to be isolated, infre- 
quent in any one community and seemingly 
random in their dispersion. The inanimate 
numbers, no matter how often they are re- 
peated, cannot convey the heartbreaking sto- 
ries that lurk within them. To attach faces to 
the statistics and find out where and how so 
many die, TIME has attempted to record ev- 
ery gunshot death in the U.S. in one full 
week. The victims on the following pages 
range in age from 2 to 87; they are black and 
white, Asian and Hispanic; they represent 42 
states. The portraits are arranged day by day, 
and in alphabetical order by the state in 
which the shootings occurred. The informa- 
tion about the deaths comes from various of- 
ficial sources—police and coroners—and in 
some cases from families of the victims. 

The pattern in these 464 deaths is de- 
pressingly clear: guns most often kill the peo- 
ple who own them or people whom the own- 
ers know well. Despite the outcry over street 
gangs and drug dealers, the week’s homicides 
typically involved people who loved, or hat- 











ed, each other—spouses, relatives or close acquaintances. 
Only 14 deaths were in self-defense. Just 13 involved law- 
enforcement officers; no on-duty police officer was killed 
during the week. And despite the current controversy over 
military-style assault rifles, most of the killing took place 
with ordinary pistols, shotguns and hunting rifles. 

Instead of highlighting mayhem on the streets, the week 
of May | through 7 was a chronicle of private despair. The 
victims were frequently those most vulnerable in society: the 
poor, the young, the abandoned, the ill and the elderly. The 
most common single cause of death was suicide. People in 
the grip of despondency or disease who turned their weap- 
ons on themselves accounted for 216 deaths, nearly half the 
total; compounding the tragedy, nine suicides turned their 
rage outward, first killing someone else, including spouses or 
other relatives. Another 22 deaths were preventable acci- 
dents, often the result of a thoughtless few seconds of play 
with a supposedly unloaded firearm. 

Even when a shooting involved a deadly collision of 
strangers, the provocation was only occasionally a dispute 
over drugs or gangland territory. Equally prevalent were 
fights at bars, robbery attempts and random shootings 
with no apparent intention to kill. In many instances, the 
fact that a gun was readily at hand at a critical moment 
produced what Karole Avila, a psychiatrist at Detroit Re- 
ceiving Hospital, has called a permanent solution to a tem- 
porary problem. 

It is of little comfort that, statistically, the 
situation has actually improved slightly in 
this decade. While gunshot deaths have 
roughly doubled since 1938, they dropped 
from 14.8 per 100,000 population in 1980 to 
13.7 in 1986, the last year for which complete 
figures are available. One important reason 
is that the baby boomers are getting older, 
and the most probable criminal offenders are 
those between 18 and 24. Better emergency 
medical treatment is also keeping more vic- 
tims alive: five times as many people are 
wounded as are killed by gunshots. 

Some will continue to argue that it is peo- 
ple, not guns, who kill people. But the perva- 
siveness of gun ownership in America—one 
in every other household—is relevant. A gun 
assault is far more likely to prove fatal than 
an attack with a knife. Suicide by gun is more 
certain to succeed than by other methods. 
Many of the 464 people who died in that first 
week of May would still be alive today were it 
not for the convenient presence of a gun. 

It is not easy to look at the faces on the fol- 
lowing pages. There are anger and disgust at 
the brutality, sorrow for the young lives snuffed 
out, pity and sympathy for those who could find 
no other way to lift the burdens of life. 

But in the end, there is a sense of embar- 
rassment, even shame. How can America 
think of itself as a civilized society when day 
after day the bodies pile up amid the primi- 
tive crackle of gunfire across the land? = 
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Evelyn Wiggins, 44 
Birmingham, Ala. 

The mother of four, she was 
killed with a shotgun by her 
husband after an argument in 
their home. He was charged 
with murder 





Narvelle Johnson, 20 
Fontana, Calif. 

He was ina parked car with 
a friend when he suddenly 
pointed a pistol at his head 
and pulled the trigger 





Jay Venable, 45 
Sacramento, Calif. 

He was a maintenance man for 
a land developer. A drug user, 
he shot himself with a pistol at 
his home 





Alvin Henson, 38 
District of Columbia 
Found in an apartment at 1:16 
a.m. with gunshot wounds, he 
died shortly afterward in a 
hospital. Police say the slaying 
was drug related 








£2 


Jehovah Atkins Jr., 40 William Bowden Jr., 56 
Butler County, Ala. Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

His common-law wife shot him After a dispute with his 

in the neck. She claimed he had estranged wife, he wounded 
approached her with a shotgun her and then turned the gun 
She was charged with murder on himself 


LY 


Steve Koo, 37, and Leonard Williams, 21 

Gardena, Calif. 

Koo and Williams shot each other as Williams was attempting to 
rob Koo’s convenience store. Williams died in the store's parking 






| lot; Koo died the next day of gunshot wounds 





Richard Aniva, 18 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Lamed by an auto accident, he 
was unable to flee when anoth- 
er youth shot at a group ina 


Santa Ana, Calif. 


schoolyard following an 








argument 

7 oy 
Larry Tyson, 52 Marion Williams, 42 
Dade County, Fla. | Deland, Fla. 


An acquaintance walked up to 
him and shot him in the face 
with a revolver. The two had 
fought the previous night 


Suffering from diabetes, the 
former securities-firm manager | 
killed himself with a handgun 

He and his wife had cared for 

150 foster sons. 

















Steven Allen Powell, 24 
Globe, Ariz. 

He bought a shotgun in the 
morning and killed himself with 
it shortly thereafter. 





Lamont Campbell, 22 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

He was shot with a handgun. 
Police, who have listed this 
case as a homicide, have no 
further information 





Javier Evangelista, 22, and José Nambo, 20 


They were standing together on the sidewalk; both were shot 
in a drive-by attack that police believe was gang related. 





Nestor Leon, 40 

Hialeah, Fla. 

A barroom argument moved 
outside. Leon, a Mariel boat-lift 
refugee, was shot in self- 
defense, according to police 
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Walter Butler, 70 

| Antelope Valley, Calif. 
Despondent about his failing 
health, he shot himself with 
a handgun. 





Jonathan Schnare, 18 
Rohnert Park, Calif. 

The high school senior used a 
rifle to kill himself in his 
family’s home 





Silfred Medina, 2S 
Saguache County, Colo. 
A farmworker, he fatally 
stabbed a woman he had met 
at a bar, wounded her daugh- 
ter, 12, and assaulted another 
daughter, 8. Then he shot him- 
self with a rifle. 





Eileen Vandersloot, 62 
North Port, Fla. 

A widow with health problems, 
she was found dead in the 
bathroom of her home, a 
revolver next to her 




















Caroline Harnage, 75 
Wellborn, Fla. 

Depressed about the possibility 
of moving to a nursing home, 
she shot herself with a pistol in 
her car outside her mobile 
home. 





Alex McCullough, 31 
Chicago, tl. 

He and a brother-in-law 
apparently quarreled over 
some narcotics. He was shot by 
his relative, who was charged 
with murder. 





Allan Burke Jr., 16 

Bel Air, Md. 

He was found dead at home 
by his father, a retired Army 
colonel. The boy had used his 
father’s revolver to kill himself 





Johnnie Thomas, 42 
Detroit, Mich. 

The father of six, Thomas was 
shot several dozen times by an 
attacker with an assault rifle 
Police suspect the shooting 

| was drug related 











- 
Benjamin Kelley ill, 31 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Aclerk at a convenience store, 
he was shot in the head during 
a robbery around 4 a.m. 





Jennifer Ulrich, 14 
Bardstown, Ky. 
Despondent over what the 
coroner called “boy trouble,” 
she shot herself with her 
father’s pistol in their home. 





Ernest Chase, 31 
Seat Pleasant, Md. 


| He broke into a house, ran 
| sacked it and beat the 78-year- 


old owner. The intruder was 
shot by the man’s stepson, who 
drew a handgun from under a 
chair cushion 





d 


James Warren, 21 
Detroit, Mich. 

He and a friend argued on a 
sidewalk with a group of teen- 
agers. When the two walked 
away, both were shot. The 
friend survived 














moe Kappus, 41, and Emma pera 15, 


Brunswick, Ga. 


The father, a deaf-mute, and his daughter were shot with a semi 
automatic pistol in a shed behind their home at about 5:30 a.m.; 
$1,000 that belonged to Mr. Kappus was missing. A brother of 

Mrs. Kappus (she is also a deaf-mute) was being sought on murder 


and robbery charges. 





Edwin Green, 40 

Big Clifty, Ky. 

The former school-bus driver 
was found dead in his home. 
Police said he shot himself with 
a revolver 











Michael Jamison, 37 
Detroit, Mich. 

He had had a dispute with his 
girlfriend. She was visiting his 
home about 1 p.m. when she 
heard a shot and found that he 
had killed himself 





Ruth Pearson, 52 
Powder Springs, Ga. 
She was found dead of hand- 
gun wounds at 3:45 p.m. in the 
produce market she and her 
husband owned, The store had 
been robbed 

| 





Mark Suchy, 19, and Leroy Suchy, 23 

Clinton, Me. 

The Suchy brothers loved cars, rock music, hunting and guns. That 
day they bought a new .44-cal. revolver. Joined by two friends, they 
tried it out on targets in their backyard in rural Maine. Afterward 
they gathered around the kitchen table. Leroy, supposing the others 
had emptied the pistol, playfully pointed it at Mark and pulled the 
trigger. To his horror, the revolver fired a bullet into Mark's chest 
The two friends fled. A stunned Leroy called for help. Before the po- 
lice ambulance arrived, Leroy realized his brother was dead. He re- 
turned to the backyard and shot himself in the head 


22 


KaSandra Woodfin, 37 
Detroit, Mich. 

She and her boyfriend argued 
at her home shortly before 

1 a.m. He shot her with a 
revolver 
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Russell Markham, 5S Martin W. Anderson, 73 
Farmington Hills, Hart Township, Mich. 
Michigan A lifelong bachelor who 

The former automotive electri suffered from arthritis and 
cian killed himself with a shot depression, he shot himself 


n the driveway of his with a pistol in his home 


33 























a 


M.L. Hathorn, 61 Bruce Clark Douglas, 44 





Edina, Minn. 

The attorney was found in his 
office at 6:35 a.m., shot in the 
chest with a .357-cal. Magnum 
The medical examiner has 
ruled it a suicide 


Muskegon, Mich. 

He and his blind wife Elizabeth, 
59, returned to their home at 

2 a.m., surprising an intruder 
She was knocked down. He 
was stabbed and shot 








Darlene Murphy, 30, and William Murphy, 28 
| St. Louis, Mo. 
She argued with her married boyfriend. As her eleven-year-old son 
watched, the man shot her. The boy shouted for help. When Dar- 
lene’s brother William arrived, he too was shot and killed. 


Barbara Sheppard, 37 | 
Grove, Okla. 

She picked up a shotgun in her 
home at 11 p.m. and killed 
herself. She was unemployed 





Lori Hollingsworth, 28 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
The unemployed woman was 
sitting in her car at 12:15 a.m 
when she shot herself in the 
head with a handgun 





Leslie Montgomery, 24 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

He was found shot to death in 
the street about 11:15 p.m., the 
apparent victim of a dispute 
over drugs. A suspect was 
arrested 


Robert C. Maynard, 56 
Darlington, S.C. 

He pulled a pistol while arguing 
with his common-law wife, 
then attacked her with a 

| clothes hanger. She seized the 
gun and shot him 











Gregory Hansen, 20 
Gulfport, Miss. 

A college student, he shot 
| himself with a revolver. His 
body was found in his car near 
his home. 


aD 


| James Lee, 26 
Fayetteville, N.C. 

An employee at a junkyard, 
he was shot in a dispute at 
the Gay Paree, a local after- 
hours club 


| Kimberly Moyer, 24 
Allegheny Township, 
Pennsylvania 
A former part-time policewom- 
an, she lived with her parents 

| and worked hard at two jobs 
Despondent, she shot herself 
with a .357-cal. Magnum 





Mitchell Smith, 82, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
He used a handgun to kill 
himself in his apartment 











derringer in his apartment. He 














Christopher Epps, 20 
Jackson, Miss. 

His girlfriend watched help- 
lessly as he shot himself with a 


was unemployed 





Earl Frye, 52 

Elyria, Ohio 

Frye, who was unemployed 
went upstairs to take a nap 
Moments later, his live-in 
girlfriend heard a gunshot and 
found him lying on the floor 
beside a .22-cal. rifle. 





f 
é 
Larry Duncan, 29 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

He complained about the 
quality of cocaine to a drug 
dealer on a street corner at 
2:30 a.m. The seller shot him 





Perry McAfee, 45, 
Decaturville, Tenn. 





He was killed with a shotgun in 
the housing project where he 
lived. Police described it as a 
“possible homicide.” 












Steve Lawrence, 25 
Hempstead, N.Y. 

He was among 15 young men 
attacked in the hallway of an 
apartment building by a gun- 
man who burst through a door 
and opened fire. Police suspect 
the killing was drug related 


Tawanah Jean Griggs, 17 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
She was killed with a shotgun 
in her home by a 20-year-old 
cousin, who claimed it was an 
accident. He was charged with 
second-degree murder 





Anthony Beltran, 23 
North Smithfield, R.1. 

A woman friend playfully aimed 
his automatic handgun at him 
in a motel room, then pulled 
the trigger. She did not know 
the gun was loaded. She was 
charged with manslaughter 





Linda Adebanjo, 35 
Dallas, Texas 

A mother of six, she argued 
with her estranged husband 
outside her home. He killed her 
with a .38-cal, revolver 





34 
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Edward Hinckley, 67 
Dallas, Texas 


| He shot himself with a Brow- 


ning automatic, leaving a note 
that complained of his long 


Luis Alberto Torregrosa 
54, Dallas, Texas 

The artist and sometime film- 
maker died in the street of 
wounds from a handgun in an 


John Trent, 87 

Garland, Texas 

His ailing wife had moved to 

a nursing home. Missing her 
and worried about her, he killed 





Jerome Walter Claus, 28 
Houston, Texas 

The former sound engineer was 
| suffering from depression, He 
shot himself outside his home 














pS 


Darrell Parker, 21 
Houston, Texas 

He had joined a companion who 
was harassing a woman outside 
her home. The woman's hus- 














Struggle with heart disease apparent suicide. A friend re- 
ports he had been ill and was 


worried about money. 


Sy 





Jacqueline Price, 18 Alex Bustard Lacy Ill, 24 
Marshall, Texas Plano, Texas 


A high school student active in 
her church, she killed herself 
on the day after she turned 18. 
A suicide note gave no reason 


The former systems-engineer- 
ing librarian had a history of 
depression. Intoxicated, he 
shot himself in the head with a 
rifle at 1:56 a.m. 


Ba 


Clayton Fisk, 56 
Wilder, Vt. 

A bank employee suffering 
from cancer, he shot himself 
with a handgun in his home. 


Ba 





Jack Barnett, 24 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
He suffered from worsening 
cystic fibrosis. After writing 
two farewell notes, he killed 
himself with a handgun, 





Dwight Leonard, 69 ALL. Stithem, 87 
North Bend, Wash. Snohomish County, 
He put a suicide note in his Washington 


wallet and left his will on a 
table before shooting himself 
in high grass along a road 


Plagued by health problems, 
he pointed a rifle at his head 
and pulled the trigger. 














himself with a shotgun. with a pistol band came out of the house and 
fired his shotgun once into the 


darkened yard, killing Parker 











Dennis Carter, 17 
Miller Creek, Utah 

The troubled youth rode his 
bicycle into the country, nearly 
a mile from home, then killed 
himself with a shotgun. 








Sylvia Contreras, 26, and Juan Valencia, 33 

Yakima, Wash. 

After nine years of violence and abuse from her common-law 
husband, Sylvia Contreras had fled their house after yet another 
beating. Juan Valencia, a farmworker, begged for a reconciliation 
when she returned to fetch their three children. After she refused, 
he was heard to say, “If you're not going to live with me, you're not 
going to live at all,” She ran out of the house. He chased her into | 
the yard, his .22 rifle in hand. Neighbors watched helplessly as he 
shot her repeatedly in the chest. Then he turned the weapon on 
himself, ending his rage, his remorse and his life. 


George Chaney, 52 
Richmond, Va. 

The father of three shot 
himself in the head with 
a handgun 








Eftekhar Entezari- Terrance Connell, 35 Donald Litscher, 65 
Afshar, 42 Montgomery, Ala. Tucson, Ariz. 
Vancouver, Wash. After talking with his mother, A psychotherapist, he shot 


himself after being indicted for 
child molestation and sexual 
abuse. His wife found the body 


the warehouse worker went 
into his room and shot himself 
with a pistol 


The operator of a day-care 
center, she was shot by her 
estranged husband Moham- 
med, who has been charged 
with first-degree murder 
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Todd Glover, 21 
Alameda, Calif. 
For his son's coming-of-age bi 
Todd with a special gift 





ay, Bob Glove 






a 357 Magnum police re 2 
weapon Todd could use professionally if, as planned, he became 


a law-enforcement officer like his father, a sergeant on the 

| Alameda force. Todd, who was working as an unarme security 
guard, had recently begun taking the tests he had to pass to 
become a deputy sheriff. He loved the 357. He was handling it in 
his bedroom six days after his birthday when, in the adjoining 

; mother and stepfather, Karen and Ed Na 

fire. They found him dead 











zan, heard it 





Charles Padilla, 57 

Los Angeles County, Calif. 
His two grandchildren went along ir 
owner Charles Padilla set out to buy film around 
wanted to take pictures of eleven-ye ar-old gra 
elementary school graduation the next morning As 
through an alley, he was cut off by a car carrying 
30 years old. Padilla tooted his horn. The other car s o¢ 
its driver strode up to Padilla’s vehicle. “What's your prob 
asked. Feeling menaced, Padilla tried to roll up his w ndow. The 
man held it open. “What's your problen ?” he aske 
Then he pulled a gun and shot Padilla in the back of the 


car when restaurant 
He 
ighter Karina 








30 o.m 
SU p 


































Jessee James Wichelman 
21, Brentwood, Calif. 

While in hi 
bit after midn 


s father’s yard a 






by an unknowr 


drove away 


ane bef 
a 4 


Robert Swanson, 18 
Hemet, Calif. 
A student, he shot himself with 


a revolver inh home 
They found his be 


returned in the middle of the 


$ parents 





afternoon 


Stanley Petersen, 34 
St. Helena, Calif. 

A winery worker wh« 
from drug and 
lems and was 0 
the breakup with a gi 
he shot himself at home 








ohe R 
hol pr 







£ 


Donna Dial, 24 
Altamonte Springs, 
Florida 








Following a spat w th her 
boyfriend in an oyster bar, she 
shot he f with a revoiver in 





their apartment after telling 


him, “Watch 
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an 


©) TE 


Elisia Cruz Saavedra, 32, and Odilon Saavedra, 31 
Linda, Calif. 


On Elisia’s birthday 





knocked on a neigh 
} 





Odilon broke the bedroom window where his 


anged wife, the mother of three daughters, was with her 


year-oid 


pistol, ther 


pS 


The mother 


Arthur Farley, 29 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Armed with a knife and 







rape 





a womar 


he was attempt- 


yn the 








elf 


a 


when a policeman 
eared. He rushed the 


rot Hirr 


' , 


Janice Billstone, 37 
Aurora, Colo. 


A 


I 


mem 


her husband's ser 


asker ar 


Elijah Sam Paulk, 70 


near Braden 


He was in 


e ( 





ther ca 








ton, Fla. 


lision 














A 


AS 


d. He caught her as she frantically 
r. He shot her three times with a 


Julio Hernandez, 17 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

He was shot with a handgun in 
what police believe may have 
been a gang-related attack 





Eric Dennis, 20 

Denver, Colo. 

Believed to be a member of a 
local gang, he was killed execu 
tion style by a shot to the head 
His body was dumped in a ditch 
along Interstate 70 





John Elder, 19 
Clewiston, Fla. 

He put one bullet in a revolver 
he had just bought and spun 
the chamber. Over his girl- 
friend’ est, he aimed the 
gun at his head and fired 

















Lawrence Weiss, 65 
Dade County, Fla. 

Beset by ill health, he excused 
himself from a chat with family 
members, went into his garage 
and shot himself with a revolver 





Rachel Parris, 20 
Chicago, Ill. 

A prostitute, she was shot in 
the back while trying to get out 
of the truck of the 18-year-old 
man who had picked her up. He 
was charged with first-degree 
murder 








Louie Richardson, 79 
Davidsonville, Md. 

In failing health, his wife ina 
nursing home, he shot himself 
in his driveway. 








Patricio Gallegos, 47 
Lower Colonias, N. Mex. 
After having a party in his 
home, he had an argument that 
led to a fight. He was shot with 
a rifle by a friend and neighbor, 
who suffered a knife wound 





Mercianna Wright, 35 
Dade County, Fla. 

The mother of two was killed 
with a handgun fired by an un- 
known assailant. Her body was 
found on a streetside pathway 





Donald McKinney, 65 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Suffering from a painful, 
spreading cancer, he shot him- 
self with a semiautomatic gun 
within the hearing of his wife 
and daughter 


William Newell, 33 
Detroit, Mich. 

A security guard, he got into a 
quarrel with his sometime girl- 
friend. She shot him, she later 
claimed, because she feared an 
attack. Police ruled the shoot- 
ing self-defense 





Michael Markowitz, 42 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Known for shady connections, 
he was shot while driving a 
Rolls-Royce. He got out of the 
car, went to a house, knocked, 
collapsed and died 


Jorge Luis Pastor, 24 
Miami, Fla. 

He was breaking into a house 
in broad daylight, police said 
The woman inside screamed. A 
neighbor responded and shot 
him with a handgun 


Chad Gutknecht, 17 
Dike, lowa 

A member of the high school 
senior class that would gradu 
ate in a few weeks, he killed 
himself with a rifle in his car 
at a roadside park. 


Mary Ann Fedick, 34 
Brooklyn Park, Minn. 
After asking her sister to take 
care of her kids, the mother of 
three, a cocaine user, killed 
herself with a shotgun 








| Frederick Lewis, 20 

| Far Rockaway, N.Y. 
He was shot with a handgun 
and found in the driver's seat 
of a parked Plymouth. He was 
studying to be a paramedic. Po 
lice had no motive for the 
killing 
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Kenneth Minyard, 24 
Atlanta, Ga. 

A sailor, he broke into an apart- 
ment and threatened the occu 
pant. The man held him at bay 
for a time with a pistol and 
fired when rushed 





Daniel Sale Sr., 76 
Atlanta, Ga. 

In poor health as a result of 
successive strokes, the retired 
state patrolman shot himself 
with a handgun. His house 
keeper found the body 





Arthur Hanks, 27 
Bayou Lourse, La. 

A truck driver, possibly de 
pressed because of health 
problems, he shot himself in 
the bathroom of his parents’ 
home 


David Sevigny, 33 

Saco, Me. 

The Army veteran and elec- 
tronics worker shot himself 
with a rifle at home early in the 
morning 





Thomas Clayton, 47 * 
East Brunswick, N.J. 

A warehouse worker for Baccarat, a French crystal importing firm 
in Edison, N.J., Thomas Clayton was riding to his job in an off-duty 
public bus driven by someone he knew well: his wife Lilly Green, 
46. She was ostensibly heading toward her own morning duties 
But along the way she made an unscheduled stop and picked up a 
second passenger. When the new arrival climbed aboard, he 
promptly produced a revolver, approached Clayton and shot him 
dead. The surprise passenger, Howard Phillips, 58, and Lilly Green 
have been indicted for murder ° 
























Ezat Achakzad, 35 
Queens, N.Y. 

A gypsy (unlicensed) cab driv- 
er, he was shot at 10:50 p.m. in 
the head, apparently by a 
robber using a handgun 








Kenneth Lenoir, 16 
Dayton, Ohio 

He was shot twice in the head 
with a handgun at close range 
Police suspected that he was 
involved in a crack deal that 
went sour 








Charles Dunnigan Sr., 67 
Jeddo, Pa. 

On the night before his initial 
court hearing on a child-moles- 
tation charge, he killed himself 
with a shotgun 





“a 


Andre Burse, 22 
Memphis, Tenn. 

A man with no known employ- 
ment, he kicked in the door of 
an ex-girlfriend, who shot him 
with a pistol. Police labeled it 
self-defense. 


| 








Pui Yan Chung, 40 
Queens, N.Y. 

He was shot three times in the 
stomach with a handgun when 
someone attempted to rob his 
restaurant 





Raymond Bates, 26 
Elyria, Ohio 

He shot himself with a revolver 
for no known reason. His moth- 
er found his body in the family 
home. 





Milton Fleming, 30 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

He was shot in the head by un- 
known attackers, who left him 
facedown in front of his resi- 
dence on North 28th Street. 





Eva Porter, 61 

Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 
During an argument with an 
ex-boyfriend, she was shot with 
a pistol while sitting in her car 
He was charged with homicide 


Carlos Guerra, 35 
Rochester, N.Y. 

A jobless nurse's aide, he got 
into a barroom argument. His 
antagonist followed him to the 
street when he left and shot 
him with a revolver 


Maurice Humeniuk, 18 


| Salem, Ohio 


In drug and alcohol rehabilita- 

tion for two years, he shot him- 
self at home with a rifle. A case 
of unrequited love was blamed 





Angel Luis Milan, 21 
Providence, R.1. 

He was shot three times with a 
shotgun while in his girlfriend's 
car outside a housing project 
Police suspect drugs were 
involved 





Mike Hall, 19 

Nashville, Tenn. 
Unemployed, he got into an ar- 
gument with a man over 2 
woman both had been seeing 
The rival fetched a shotgun 
and killed him 


Robert Caruso Sr., 44 
Rock Hill, N.Y. 

A truck driver with an alcohol 
problem, he was killed with a 
shotgun fired by his teenage 
son, who was known as quiet 
and polite. A grand jury is 
investigating. 





Pa 
Linn McFann, 25 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Originally from West Virginia 
and employed by an airline ca- 
tering service, he shot himself 
in the mouth with a .22-cal 





rifle. 





Thomas Stallcup, 67 
Greenville, S.C. 
A former professional baseball | 
player and retired supervisor at 
a chemical company, he turned 
a shotgun on himself 











i 
Guillermo Padilla, 33 | 
EI Paso, Texas 
A correctional officer at a fed- 
eral facility in Anthony, Texas, | 
he shot himself in the head 
with a revolver in his bedroom 








Gail Sheriff, 34 
Columbus, Ohio 


| She was found slumped in her 


car in front of her apartment, 
shot once in the chest with a 
pistol. Her estranged husband 
has been charged with murder 


Oris McCoy, 69 
Portland, Ore. 

A retired plumber, he shot 
himself in the head with 

a pistol in his home. His 
girlfriend found him 





Ronald Nettles, 36 
Pineridge, S.C. 

He was shot with a pistol in his 
trailer home during a fight with 
his wife. He was unemployed 
Police have charged her with 
manslaughter 


’ 






‘ 
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Kelby Sistrunk, 20 
Flower Mound, Texas 

A landscaper, he shot himself 
with a rifle at a friend’s lake- 
side cabin after talking with a 
girlfriend on the phone 
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Merle Elshick, 70 
Houston, Texas 
Ill for a long time, she shot 
herself with a pistol at home. 
Her husband found her 





Brent Jackson, 24 

South Charleston, W. Va. 
A computer technician who 
was once honored as an “out- 
standing artist” in West Virgin 
ia, he shot himself in the chest 
with a handgun 
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Betty Buffington, 35 
Camden, Ark. 

A policeman saw her take a 
shot at her estranged husband 
in the parking lot of the truck- 
ing firm that employed him 
When she pointed her revolver 
at the officer, he shot her 





Michael Brown, 28 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

While sitting in his truck, he 
was killed by a man who 
robbed him and then stole the 


vehicle 


Clarence Ballou, 45 
Orange, Texas 
Jobless, he resumed an argu- 


ment he had been having with 
two brothers, and one of them 


shot him with a revolver 


Though he was not a user, the 


victim was in a crack house 





Mary Brissee, 56 
Oregon, Wis. 

A housewife said by the coro- 
ner’s office to have suffered 
mental problems for several 
years, she killed herself at 
home with a shotgun. Her 
husband found her 





Henry Harrison ll, 19 
Compton, Calif. 

A loader for United Parcel 
Service, he was ambushed 
from behind and killed with 
a shotgun. Police have no 
suspect or motive. 





Denice Rommel, 39 
Rosemead, Calif. 
A homemaker, she was in her 


neighbor's backyard when she 


shot herself with a pistol 

She had a history of mental 
problems and had threatened 
suicide several times 


Die 


Stephan Sears, 23 
Sterling County, Texas 


A ranch hand and gun lover, he 
accidentally shot himself when 


he was removing a rifle from 
the gun rack of a pickup truck 
The trigger caught on the rack 





Charlotte Crawford, 34 
Blount County, Ala. 

After an argument, she was 
shot with a pistol by a 27-year- 
old woman who lived with 
Crawford's estranged husband 
The woman claims self- 
defense 





Stanford Goodlett, 32 


near Gilroy, Calif. 


While visiting the Valley View 
campsite, the traveling sales- 


man shot himself in the head in 


his tent. In two attempts at a 
suicide note, he expressed his 
dislike for family outings 





Charles Bunn, 18 
Sacramento, Calif. 

| After an apparent dispute 
about the girl he was dating, he 
was shot by a rival suitor 
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Ann Heuverman, 71 
Williamson County, Texas 
She wrote a note about the 
pain of her arthritis and shot 
herself with a revolver. Her 
husband found the body when 
he got home. 





Albert McEntyre, 29 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

A dispute between two neigh- 
boring families erupted in the 
evening. He was shot with a 
rifle in front of his house, and a 
teenager has been charged 
with murder. 





Randy Kaye, 35 
Huntington Beach, Calif. 
A businessman suffering from 
cardiovascular disease, he shot 
himself in the chest at home 





Ralph Mitchem Jr., 27 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Unemployed and living in a 
house in which several guns 
were kept, he picked up a rifle 


| and killed himself 





| A housewife, she went into her 








Donovan Orman, 18 
King County, Wash. 
In a sleeping bag in his car, 
which he had parked ina 
school lot (he had no known 
address), he killed himself with 
a rifle 
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Patricia Bennett, 39 
Malvern, Ark. 


room and shot herself with a 
handgun 


Robert Hill, 24 
Inglewood, Calif. 

A cargo handler for an airline 
company, he was driving a 
small pickup truck when 
someone shot him from a 
passing car 


Benjamin Montalbano 
69, Santa Ana, Calif. 

An insurance adjuster suffering 
from cancer, he shot himself in 
the head while sitting in his car 
outside his home 














Paul Dell, 61 

Fruita, Colo. 

A former city councilman who 
had recently suffered a stroke 
he shot himself in the chest 
with a revolver 





Markku Saari, 40 
Lighthouse Point, Fla. 
While sitting in a van, he shot 
himself in the head with a 
semiautomatic handgun. He 
had lost his job 





Jeffrey McKinney, 25 
Round Lake Park, lll. 

His recently divorced wife 

was removing her property 
from their home when he said. 
“So, this is it,” went to the 
bedroom and killed himself 
with a shotgun 
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Raoul Diaz, 42 

Portland, Me. 

He called a friend to say he in- 
tended to kill himself. The 





friend called the police, but 
Diaz was dead from shot 
wounds when they arrivec 






40 
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David Julien Sr., 34 
District of Columbia 
He was found ona side 
critical condition from m 
wounds. Julien died five d 
later. Police arrested a su 
and say the killing was drug 
related 


alk in 
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Thomas Bourgeois, 17 
Miami, Fla. 

He was killed with a single 
let to the head. Police b 
was a drug-related homicide 








Andy Martin, 24 

Hayden, Ind. 

His wife ran to a neighbor, 
screaming “They shot him!'’ He 
died at home of gunshot 
wounds during an attempted 
robbery 
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Gregory Ash, 38 
Baltimore, Md. 
Apparently the victim of a 
dispute, he was found d 
head wound in his apartme 
There was n 


rug 


fa 








0 break-in. 








Herman Bess, 72 


Clermont, Fla. 
ived with his 

, he was to begin radia- 
ment for c 


A retiree who 
mothe 


tion treat 








ancer this 


instead, he shot himself 
with a revolver 


Harold Bryant, 38 


Savannah, Ga. 
ce dispatcher, 
then shot himself with a hand 
the officer could 

talk him out of suic 


He phoned a po 


gun befo 





Keith Johnson, 25 
Kokomo, Ind. 
A cousin shot the construction 


worker about 4:50 a.m 
their grandmoth 
er’s house. The cousin has been 


argument in 








de 





charged with reckless 


homicide 
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James Botts, 48 
Brandywine, Md. 


He wrote a note to 
then killed himse 


his wife 


fwitha 


revolver in their home 


TIME 


JULY 


after an 





Johnnie Rollins, 18 
Dade County, Fla. 

The day after three men tried 
to rob him, police believe, he 
met the trio a led 
a pun. He was killed in an 
exchange of gunfire 












a 
Gregory Green, 23 
Chicago, Ill. 
At 2:30 a.m., he was found ly- 
ing next to his car near a bar he 
frequented with friends. Police 
had no suspect or motive in the 
shooting. 








Charles Brown, 39 

New Orleans, La. 

He fell to the ground near a 
housing project shortly before 
midnight. “Dude, you got me,” 
he said just after he was shot 
He died the next afternoon, Po- 
ice have no motive. 





Lawrence Desmond, 48 
Gaithersburg, Md. 

The retired county police offi- 
cer shot himself in the chest 
with a revolver at about 11 p.m 





Joyce Anderson, 44 

Lady Lake, Fla. 

Mired in a violent marriage 

and depressed by the 

state's threats to take her 
grandchildren, the nursery 
worker went to her kitchen and 
shot herself between the eyes. 


Gordon Rudd, 35 
Kendall County, Ill. 

He was found along a road, 
beaten and shot in the back 
and head 





Steve Toomer, 25 

New Orleans, La. 

He was sitting in a truck 
parked in his driveway when a 
man with a rifle approached 
and opened fire, hitting him at 
least four times. So far, there 
has been no arrest 





David Holmquist, 24 
Bristol, Mich. 

A laborer, he killed himself 
with a shotgun in the mobile 
home he shared with his wife 
and two children 
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If YouCant Decide Which 
Adventure Vacation Jo Take. 
TakeThem All. 


Sailing. Windsurfing. Diving. Imagine a vacation that lets you pick and choose your ideal adventure. 





™ 


Introducing the Club Mariner™ vacation, eight affordable packages designed around the sailing lifestyle. 
If you want to stay on land, but want access to the sea as well, we offer two packages that combine 
the exclusivity of a Club Mariner resort with a choice of activities including captained daysailing, 
windsurfing, snorkeling, diving, swimming, horseback riding and tennis. 

Want more time on sea? Then select from two packages that combine a three-night sailing excur- 
sion, complete with captain and cook, with four nights in a Club Mariner resort. 

For would-be sailors, our Offshore Sailing School at selected Club Mariner resorts is one of the most 
exciting places to learn to sail — or experience new challenges. 

And for those who can’t get enough of sailing, we have three packages that give you the ultimate 
adventures on the high seas. You'll board a 51’ Moorings yacht, complete with captain and cook, 
and chart your very own course each day. You can take the helm or take it easy. 

Windsurf, dive and sun. With the yacht as your hotel, you won't find 
a more luxurious waterfront room. For more information or a free video about any of 
Club Maniner’s adventure pack ages, call 1-800-334-2435; or 813-538-8760 in Florida. 
And take a vacation that lets you do it all — without giving up a thing. 1 _I 
British Virgin Iskunds + St. Lucia * Grenada + Tahiti * Kingdom of Tonga 


The Cure For The Common Vacation 
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Keeping your IBM® network up and 
running is a top priority for your 
business. The CompuMat Service/ 
Support Team exists to meet that goal. 
e Expert installation. 

© Operator training. 

¢ Phone-dispatched service crews. 

¢ On-site maintenance and repair. 

© Consultation on expansion and 


upgrades. 















Project Scheduling 






CompuMat 
is an Authorized IBM Advanced Products 
Dealer, we have the training and parts 
inventory to support the IBM network 
you're running today, and the one you'll 
move up to tomorrow. 


The CompuMat Service/ 
Support Team is built into 
every system we sell. 











The efficient, reliable, and affordable IBM Personal System/ 28 
IBM and Pers ey sree registered trademarks al 


f the International Busine Aachine Corporation 


CompuMat 


MICRO CENTER 








PEACHTREE INDUSTRIAL BLVD. NORCROSS, GA. 30092 (404) 441-2577 
INDIANAPOLIS 5852 E. 82nd St. (317) 849-8611 
For the nearest CHICAGO location: (800) 24COMPU 
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Make tracks to Troncalli Jaguar, 
now open in Roswell. 


11507 Alpharetta Highway, Roswell 475-0030 











IF YOU BARELY REMEMBER YOUR FAMILY, 








GET AWAY TO CALLAWAY. 


You live your life on a schedule. Every 
member of your family is going in a dif- 
ferent direction. Isn’t it about time you 
made time for cach 
other? 

Callaway is call- 
ing. It’s a natural 
escape to 12,000 
2 acres of gorgeous 
cma gardens, woodlands, 

See lakes, and wildlife. 

ae Sali fop-rated golf and 

tennis. Swimming, fishing, boating, and 

biking. Gracious accommodations and 
excellent dining 

So come make up for lost time with 
your family — at Callaway Gardens. Where 
every minute together is quality time. 

Call 1-800-282-8181 for reservations 
or information. Or write Dept. AN79, 



















FAMILY GETAWAY PACKAGE 
Now for only $60.00* per person, per night, 
you and your family 
can take advantage of 
free golf and tennis, 
relax at Robin Lake 
Beach, and make the 
most of unlimited 
access to the gardens 
when you get away to 
one of our charming 
Country Cottages 
Nestled deep within Callaways natura’ 
beauty, each | or 2-bedroom Cottage fea- 
tures a spacious living/dining room, a 
complete kitchen, and a screened-in porch 
with your own barbecue grill. Children 
under 6 stay free. And we'll even include 
free golf cart rental. It's the perfect way to 
get away to Callaway right now. 
















Rates based on double occupancy and ae 
minimum. $% state tax not included. Inn room 


Pine Mountain, Georgia 31822-2000. 23 and Villa package rates also available 
Na 


Callaway Gardens 


Everything Comes Naturally At Callaway. 
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Ross Kongeal, 24 
Detroit, Mich. 

While walking down the side- 
walk around 9 p.m., he was 
approached by a man who 
robbed him and then shot him 
in the chest 


2 


Helen Ann Carroll, 64 

St. Paul Park, Minn. 

A homemaker, she left a note 
for her husband saying she was 
despondent, then shot herself 
in the chest with a deer rifle 








Milton Carpenter, 22 
Ava, N.Y. 








Stacey Dering, 23 
Detroit, Mich. 

He was sitting on a porch with 
friends about 3 p.m. when he 
was hit by shots fired from a 


| passing car 


a 


Scott Olson, 29 

Sartell, Minn. 

While he argued with his wife, 
police were summoned. They 
surrounded his house, but 
instead of coming out, he 
killed himself 


The .22-cal. Mossberg rifle was Milton Carpenter's treasure: it 
had been left to him by his father. Though he seldom fired it, 
Carpenter, a bakery worker, loved to show off the weapon. He was 
doing just that while drinking with friends in the rented house in 
northern New York that he occupied with his girlfriend Yvonne 
Moylan, 31, and their two children, Travis, 2, and newborn Yvonne 
Rose. As Carpenter brandished the weapon, he stepped backward 
and tripped over little Travis. The rifle banged against his lower lip 
It went off, sending a bullet through the roof of his mouth. He died 


a week later 








Reginald Lovett, 34 
Detroit, Mich. 

Responding to a “man shot” 
call at 2 a.m., police found the 
unemployed dockworker on the 
bathroom floor in a house. He 
died of stomach wounds 





Michael Echelbarger, 40 
South Haven, Mich. 

A Viet Nam veteran with 

mental problems, he killed 
himself with a shotgun in his | 
parents’ home. 
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Mary E. Brown, 58, and William Jones, 53 


Jackson, Miss. 


Jones had served four years in prison for beating his wife to death 
in 1982. He and Brown had a five-year on-and-off relationship that 
she had tried to end. He shot her three times with a revolver 

poured gasoline on her and set her afire. Then he shot himself, and 


he was caught in the flames 


£ 2 


James Crenshaw Jr., 59 
Ruidoso Downs, N. Mex. 
In pain from terminal cancer, 
the carpenter used a revolver 
to shoot himself in his home at 
1:49 a.m 





Lin Kai Ying, 22 

Queens, N.Y. 

The young restaurant owner 
was approached at his business 
by two Asian men at about 9:15 
p.m. One shot him four times 


TIME. JULY 17 
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George Aufiero, 27 
The Bronx, N.Y. 
Dismissed as a corrections 
officer, he was found in a 
hallway with a gunshot wound in 
his head, Police are investigating 





Carl Junior Huneycutt, 69 
Albemarle, N.C. 

The retired millworker had 
agreed to accept counseling 


about his suicidal inclinations 
But he killed himself before the 
first session 








Andre Crenshaw, 17 

St. Paul, Minn. 

He and his 16-year-old friend 
had argued, The friend, who 
had bought a pistol last winter, 
said he wanted to shoot Andre 
n the leg. But the bullet hit his 
heart instead 





Lorena Myers, 67 
Jackson, Miss. 

Suffering from Parkinson's 
disease and under psychiatric 
care, she killed herself with a 
revolver in the apartment she 
shared with her husband 


Ba 


Juan Hernandez, 36 
New York, N.Y. 
Found in his apartment with 





| two head wounds, he may have 


been the victim of a drug dis 
pute. There was no forced 
entry 


Nicholas Fortnat, 86 
Youngstown, Ohio 

His brother and a best friend 
had recently died, and he had 
cancer, He shot himself with 
a rifle 

















James A. Ammon Jr., 64 
Coatesville, Pa. 

A retired plumber, he seemed 
in good mental and physical 
health, but he rigged a shotgun 
to kill himself in his garage 
bathroom, 





William Alexander, 27 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Police responding to a call 

found him on a street, bleeding 
| from four gunshot wounds 





Richard Twedell, 62 
Dallas, Texas 

In poor health since January, 
the retired labor-union official 
ended his life with a shotgun 


Perry Thomas, 32 
Springfield, Tenn. 

A private guard at a nightclub, 
he was killed by a patron after 
an argument. The man was 
charged with homicide. 





Owen Hazen, 26 
San Antonio, Texas 
As Police Chief Bill Gibson said later, it was “just like in the 
movies.” Patrolman Raymond Phillips, accompanied by nine other 
officers, kicked open the front door of a nondescript house to serve 
a search warrant for narcotics possession with intent to sell. From 
8 ft. inside, Owen Hazen, possibly expecting a personal enemy, 
fired a 12-gauge shotgun at Phillips, who was saved only by a bul- 

| letproof vest. Instantly, Phillips, a member of a special police unit 
that targets repeat offenders, returned fire with a .357 Magnum 
revolver. When emergency medical technicians arrived at the 
scene, Hazen was dead. Near his body, officers found a second 
loaded 12-gauge 








Larry Palmer, 37 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shot once in the head execu- 
tion-style, he was found by a 
park employee. Police have no 
suspect or motive 


Gregory Brice, 28 
Houston, Texas 

Grabbed by a police officer 
after burglarizing two homes, 
he was accidentally shot when 
the two stumbled over a curb, 
according to police 





Laura Ortega, 21 

San Antonio, Texas 

A security guard for Wells 
Fargo, she ended her life with 
her service revolver. Medical 
examiner ruled it a suicide. 





Melvin Koester, 76 
Clark County, Wash. 

The cabinetmaker killed 
himself with a shotgun outside 
his rural home. 
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Michael Rosinsky, 77 
Smithfield, Pa. 

The retired yard boss of a coal 
company, he complained of 
pain from a suspected cancer. 
His wife found him in their 
basement, shot with a rifle 





Richard Griffin, 43 
Houston, Texas 

He quit a data processor's job 
in Georgia and returned to 
Houston, but could not win 
back his former common-law 
wife. A few hours later, he shot 
himself in his car. 





Ben Riley, 54 
San Antonio, Texas 

After tipping police that a 
friend's child had been sexually 
abused, he was killed by a shot 
fired from a passing car. 


James Walker, 46 

Beloit, Wis. 

He was caught speeding by a 
sheriff's deputy and chased into 
his house, where he reached for 
a gun on a couch. The officer 
fled, but Walker, gun in hand, fol- 
lowed him. The officer shot him: 
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James Purvis, 65 
Florence County, S.C. 

He used a pistol to commit sui- 
cide. Authorities will not re- 
lease any further information 





Martin Rodriguez Gomez, 
69, Houston, Texas 

A retired school janitor, he shot 
himself with a pistol in his 
backyard. He was found by his 
daughter. 





Nathanial Doebler, 19 
Westminster, Vt. 

A high school senior, he fired a 
shotgun into his head at home. 
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Marvin Jones, 50 
Marengo County, Ala. 
He was hit in the back by a 
shotgun blast in a family 
dispute over 100 acres of 
ranchland. His nephew was 
charged with the murder 











Glenn Bantigue, 33 

Carson, Calif. 

While on a 30-day leave because of injuries suffered in a fall, 

he was startled to notice a classified ad that seemed to describe 
his job—collections officer for the Cosco Fire Protection Division 
of Zurn Industries. He concluded he was about to be fired. 
Distraught, he drove to the company offices and demanded an 
explanation. Were they advertising his job? Indeed they were. After 
arguing with two corporate officers, who had difficulty getting a 
word in edgewise, he shot and wounded both with a semiautomatic 
pistol, then shot himself in the head. No one had a chance to 

tell him that he was not being fired but merely transferred to 


another division 


«= Mario Palomo, = 
San Jose, Calif. 

A laborer, he shot himself with 
a rifle at home. Police believe 
he was despondent over losing 
his girlfriend 





Lebanon Napoleon, 30 
San Diego, Calif. 

A karate expert, he shot himself 
in the head with a handgun. A 
family member said he had had 
drug and alcohol problems. 





Homer Brooks Jr., 52 
Cheshire, Conn. 

A salesman for a fiber-glass 
tank manufacturing concern in 
Waterbury, and divorced, he 
killed himself in his garage 
with a shotgun 


Alvin Jarvis, 87 

Putnam, Conn. 

A retired motor-vehicle inspec- 
tor in ill health, he shot himself 
with a pistol at home. His wife 
and son were in the house 


Jaime Valencia, 20 
Compton, Calif. 
His body was found in the 
parking lot of a bar, a handgun 
wound in his head, Police say 
he lost an argument about a 





Harold Rowell, 69 
Escondido, Calif. 
A cancer patient receiving 
chemotherapy, he had written a 
suicide note seven months earlier 
He killed himself with a shotgun 








said was an argument over a 
drug debt, he was shot twice 
with a handgun. 


woman. 


Sharmaine McClure- Antonio Mirabal, 33 
Gilliam, 26 Los Angeles, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. He was shot while sitting in a 


parked car. Police believe he 
was a Mexican national; no one 
claimed his body. 


Slapped by a gang member at a 
crack house after she bumped 
into him, she protested, 
“That's no way to treat a wom- 
an!” He shot her 


ag 


| “eas McGraw, 77 John Post, 65 

Santa Cruz, Calif. Santa Ynez, Calif. 

The onetime circus clown He killed himself with a gun- 
shot himself in the head with a 
revolver. His common-law wife 


| ing friend discovered the body 
found the body | 





Ronald Craven, 26 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

On the street outside a 
barroom, after what witnesses 


Fred Adkinson, 78 
Lake County, Fla. 
Authorities say that while his 
wife was absent from the 
house seeking mental-health 
services for him, he shot 
himself with a revolver in 

the garage 











shot wound to the head. A visit- 











Randolph Bendzulla, 22 
Grass Valley, Calif. 
A construction worker, he shot 
himself in the head with a rifle 
after drinking. A friend discov- 
ered his body at his home 





Booker Robinson Jr., 33 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

A maintenance man, he shot 
himself with a handgun while 
sitting in his car, for reasons 


| unknown 





Eldor Peterson, 65 
Longmont, Colo. 

A retiree, he shot himself in the 
head with a shotgun 


John McCabe, 83 

Lake Worth, Fla. 

He lived with his wife and a 
nurse, required by chronic 
medical problems. He killed 
himself with a rifle. The nurse 
found his body 
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George Smith, 34 
Miami, Fla. 

He hit a 6-ft. 3-in. man called 
“Shorty” with a chair. Shorty, 
20, allegedly fetched a shot- 
gun, chased him and shot him 
down in the street 





Roy Ammons, 61 
Brantley County, Ga. 

A week after burying his wife, 
he urgently summoned the 
sheriff to his house. The sheriff 
found his body and a shotgun 
in the backyard 


222s 


Mary Gass, 65 

Tampa, Fla. 

Police say that while her hus- 
band was outside doing chores, 
she killed herself with a revolv- 
er. She had been ill recently, 
but not gravely so 


Donald Powell, 28 
Locust Grove, Ga. 

A service-station owner, he had 
lived in a motel since his sepa- 
ration from his wife. In his 
room, he fired a shotgun into 
his chest 





Duane Henderson, 22 
Hammond, Ind. 

At 10 p.m. he went on duty as a 
night clerk at an Amoco gas 
station. At 11:45 two custom 
ers found him shot in the head 
with a handgun. 





Louise Issac, 60 
Merryville, La. 

She was shot in the back by her 
friend and roommate, Dee Fle- 
mons, 60. Police later charged 
him with manslaughter 


Dixie Long, 36 
Hutchinson, Kans. 

Her daughter, 13, found her 
dead in bed, a shotgun wound 
in the head. The beauty-shop 
owner’s boyfriend, 42, was held 
on $1 million bail. 


John Lytle, 50 
Baltimore, Md. 

An attorney, he killed himself 
at home with a handgun. A 
friend found his body, gun stil 
in hand 








Robert Hardison, 23 
Atlanta, Ga. 

A maid entered his motel room 
in early afternoon and found 
him dead of a shot from a 
revolver. Ruled a suicide 


| 
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Bertram Palmer, 19 
Savannah, Ga. 

His father saw him talking with 
two people ouside the house 
After hearing two gunshots, he 
went out to find his son lying 
faceup in the street and the 
two fleeing 


| Garnet McCoy, 15 | 


Watergap, Ky. 

A freshman at Prestonsburg 
High School, she died of a 
single revolver wound in the 
stomach. Police say two of her 
friends had recently attempted 
suicide 





{ 


Marc Perlow, 38 
Baltimore County, Md. 
The owner of a diamond bro- 
kerage, he was killed with a 
handgun by robbers who stole 
jewelry and precious stones 
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Randolph Hayes, 66 
Atlanta, Ga. 

He was retired and suffering 
from a terminal illness. His son 
dropped by his home for a visit 
and found him dead from a 
revolver shot 


Patrick Jones, 16 

Atlanta, Ga. 

When he answered the doorbell 

of his house, he was hit 

through the screen door by a | 
large-caliber bullet. Police 

have made no arrest 





Dwayne Collins, 26 
Chicago, Ill. 

A laborer, he was found lying in 
the street outside his South 

Side home, shot in the chest 

and back. Authorities have no | 
suspects in custody 


Rodney Smith, 34 
Pittsfield, Ill. 

The guitarist, singer and song- 
writer for the group Two for 

the Show, he shot himself with 

a rifle in his right eye. Friends 
said he had been distraught 

over his divorce. 


Johnny Berry, 20, Baton Rouge, La., and 
Forest Hodges, 24, Natchez, Miss. 
Hodges broke into Berry's apartment in Baton Rouge, killed him 

with a shotgun and then raped and beat his 24-year-old former 
girlfriend, who was staying there. He fled in Berry's red Chevrolet 
pickup. When sheriff's deputies found him in a truck near his | 
family's property in Natchez, he shot himself in the mouth. 





Wallace Worden, 42 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

A truck driver worn down by 2 
battle with diabetes, he failed 
in a suicide attempt two years 
ago. This time he succeeded 


0.D. Thompson, 29 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 

His body was found in a yard of 
an apartment complex after he 
was shot by an 18-year-old his 
brother had just argued with. 
Police called him an innocent 
victim of a drug dispute 








James Hamilton, 75 
Blissfield, Mich. 
Melancholy since the death of 
his wife three years ago, he 
stepped out into his front yard 
with a shotgun and killed 
himself 


John Vitale, 15 
Clarkston, Mich. 

Ahigh school freshman, he 
shot himself in the head with a 
handgun kept in a bureau be- 
longing to his parents. 








- 
Diana Bird, 38, and Lonnie Harrison, 36 
Laughlin, Nev. 
A cocktail waitress, she was coming off her shift at a hotel casino 
when her unemployed ex-husband, ejected earlier for harassing 
her, returned and shot her with a pistol in front of other casino 


James Neely, 30 
Detroit, Mich. 

He was in a car with a female 
friend on the city's east side 
when a man walked up with a 
gun, killed him and wounded 
her. Police still have no motive 
for the shooting. 
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Vincent Becchinelli, 44 
New York, N.Y. 

He left his East Harlem pet 
shop to go to a local bank. 
There, a robber grabbed an 


Clayton Yvonne Campbell, 47 
Christopherson, 52 Natchez, Miss. 
Minneapolis, Minn. A physician's wife who had at- 


Suffering from alcoholism, he 
had separated from his wife for 
a year to speed his recovery 

He resumed drinking this year 
and shot himself in the head. 


tempted suicide twice previ- 
ously, she had been depressed 
lately. She shot herself with a 
handgun 








Victor Plaza, SO, and Roberto Ramirez, 42 

The Bronx, N.Y. 

The two men, known to police as drug dealers, were found, hand- 

cuffed behind their backs and shot twice with an automatic weap- 
on, in the trunk of a 1980 Mercury alongside the Pelham Parkway 








employees, He then turned the gun on himself 


James Garmon, 59 
Midland, N.C. 

Depressed by the recent death 
of his wife, he shot himself 
with a pistol. His son came by 
the house and found the body. 





Mary Louise Wells, 77 
Portland, Ore. 

A housewife suffering from 
cancer, she shot herself in the 
head with a pistol while sitting 
in an empty bathtub. 





envelope from him and shot 
him twice with a handgun. 








Matthew McQuillan, 22 
Tiffin, Ohio 

Despondent about how things 
were going at Tiffin University, 
he shot himself with a hand- 
gun. Fellow students found the 
body in their shared house. 


Wooster, Ohio 





Mary Elliott, 79, and Jack Elliott, 79 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

After a decade-long history of mental iliness requiring repeated 
hospitalizations, she was shot by her husband, who had recently 
been in the hospital for mental problems. He shot himself with the 
same handgun. 





The car had been set on fire. Police had no leads to the identity or 


motives of the killers. 


Minerva Jackson, 36, and David Jackson, 48 


During a quarrel over her drinking, she was killed with a revolver 
by her husband of two months. A pet-store owner, he turned the 
weapon on himself just as her 18-year-old son, who had heard the 
first shot, came running into the room to see what had happened. 





Horace Wood, 27 

| Philadelphia, Pa. 

He got out of a car to argue 
with a young man. Three 
others approached, and he was 
shot with a handgun wielded by 
one of the three. 








J.R. McDonald, 38 

Del City, Okla. 
Self-employed as a tire dealer, 
he was shot with a revolver in a 
quarrel over money. A 56-year- 
old man was charged with 
first-degree murder 


Robert F. Helms, 37 
Lancaster County, S.C. 
The laborer was found dead 
at home by police. Ruled a 
suicide. 
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Kimberly Byers, 22 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Unable to conceive a child after 
months of trying, she shot her- 
self at her home using a rifle 


1") 





Robert Warren, 31 
Cheatham County, Tenn. 
He was shot by an acquaint- 
ance during an argument about 
a girlfriend. He died the next 
day 


Kevin Calhoun, 24, and Lenny Williams, 28 


| Houston, Texas 


The two were in the front seat of a car when a man with a pistol in 
the backseat shot both of them in the head. The suspect fled to 
another occupied car. Several hundred dollars and other valuables 
belonging to the dead men were untouched. Police arrested two 
suspects but released both for lack of evidence. 





Mary Jean Green, 33 
Ellisville, Va. 

The mother of two children, 

| she killed herself with a hand- 
gun in a wooded area behind 
her house 
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Hasan Abdullah, 14 
Tarrant City, Ala. 

The high school student was in 
a friend’s home when the 
friend shot him with a revolver 
The youth, who said the death 
was an accident, has been 
charged with manslaughter 


Russell Bowles, 22 
Goochland County, Va. 

A farm and construction work- 
er, he killed himself with a 
shotgun. The body was discov- 


ered by his mother 





Debbie Kinkade, 30 
Glendale, Ariz. 

A bartender, she was severely 
depressed and killed herself 
with a shotgun in her home. 
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Calvert Lark, 51 
Kingsport, Tenn. 

When he missed work at a 
glass manufacturer, a col- 
league checked his home and 
through a window saw his 
body. He had shot himself with 
a handgun. 





Michael Deigadillo Jr., 19 
Port Arthur, Texas 

After an argument with his 15- 
year-old girlfriend, he killed 
himself with a pistol at his 
family home. 


Willard Burks, 36 

King County, Wash. 

He chased, shot and wounded 
his ex-girlfriend after an argu 
ment. Believing he had killed 
her, Burks turned the gun on 
himself 


Cesar Ocano, 17 

Tempe, Ariz. 

He visited a 20-year-old friend 
who had a new pistol. Thinking 
it was unloaded, the older man 
pointed the gun at him and 
pulled the trigger 





























Bartlett, Texas 

Known as “Kye” to his family, Smith was a talented player on a 
midget-league baseball team in this tiny central Texas town. He 
was passing the afternoon at his grandparents’ while his mother 
worked as a nurse’s aide. He and a cousin were sitting on a sofa 
studying baseball cards when his two-year-old brother toddled into 
the room with a revolver picked up from a dresser elsewhere in the 
house. Sensing danger, another cousin, also 9, grabbed the gun. It 
fired, and the bullet struck Kye. He was dead on arrival at a local 
hospital. 











Janice Konecny, 46 
Chetek, Wis. 
Unemployed and living with her | 
parents, she shot herself with a 
shotgun. 


Dolores Slee, 35 
Casper, Wyo. 

An executive secretary, she 
shot herself, for unknown 
reasons, with a revolver. 





Jesus Garcia, 46 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sitting in his car, he suffered a 
fatal heart attack when his car 
was riddled with bullets, one of 
which hit him in the leg. No 
suspects have been arrested 


Gail Schoenecker, 40 
Anaheim, Calif. 

The schoolteacher was shot in 
the head by her husband, a 
chemical engineer who said he 
had a higher purpose in life and 
his wife didn’t understand it 
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Luis Reyes, 22 

Menlo Park, Calif. 

A pistol shot fired from another 
car hit him in the head and 
killed him as he was driving on 
U.S. 101 





Diane Flemming, 23 
Denver, Colo. 

A prostitute, she argued with a 
female neighbor over crack. 
The neighbor shot her and 
another woman, who survived 


Be 


William Tillman, 20 
Miami, Fla. 

He was sitting in a parking lot 
talking to a friend when three 
men shot him in a robbery 
attempt. He died of multiple 
gunshot wounds 


Garth Winger, 26 
Oceanside, Calif. 

He was shot by a former girl- 
friend who told police he had 
sexually assaulted her. The 
police have not pressed 
charges against the woman 


Herbert Kinney, 84 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Suffering from Parkinson's dis- 
ease, he called a relative to say 


he intended to kill himself. He 
did so before the relative could 
reach him 





Balford Duffey, 70 

Fort Myers, Fla. 

A retired photographer in pain 
from a respiratory illness, he 
shot himself in the head with a 
revolver 


Thonotosassa, Fla. 


Donald Mobley, 28, and Richard Owens, 19 


Lawrence Sanders, 26 
Fort Pierce, Fla. 

He was shot twice in the head 
in the driveway of an acquaint- 
ance’s home. The police have 
no motive. 





The two roommates reportedly were lovers. Mobley shot himself in 
their apartment first. According to one account, Owens dropped 
off a suicide note at his mother's house, then returned, embraced 
his dear friend and killed himself. Mobley was found clutching a 
teddy bear; Owens was holding a handgun 





Robert Williams, 26 | 
Griffin, Ga. 

He shot his former girlfriend 

and a man at her apartment, 

then killed himself. The wound- 
ed victims were expected to 
survive. 


Sa 


Jennifer Mesenbring, 25 
Kankakee, Ill. 

Her car was rammed by the car ofa 
former classmate who was under 
court order to stay away from her 
He shot her three times and also 
wounded two pursuing officers. 
She was to be married May 27 





Peggy Robello, 36 

San Marcos, Calif. 

Her body was found ina field 
The dental assistant had shot 
herself in the head with a hand- 
gun. She left a note saying she 
was “tired of fighting life.” 





Bobby Reeves, 27 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

While in a motel room with a 
woman, he was killed by her 
former boyfriend 


Bernard Bryan, 41 
Buena Vista, Ga. 

The disabled father of five had 
been treated for mental prob- 
lems. He was found lying on a 
cemetery plot. He had shot 
himself. 





Dana Taylor, 19, and George Handy, 21 
Jefferson Parish, La. 
After she ended their relationship, he shot the recent high school 
graduate in the face, then turned the gun on himself. Taylor 
believed Handy was dealing in drugs, but the coroner said the 
part-time grocery-store cashier had no drugs in his system when 
he died 
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Junior Silvester Clarke, 
28, Vista, Calif. 

Stopped by a deputy sheriff for 
erratic driving, he ran away. 
Overtaken, he began choking 
the officer, who shot him. 





Jorge Rodriguez, 28 
Miami, Fla. 

The delivery driver for a 
bottled-water firm was report- 
edly having marital problems 
He placed a shotgun to his 
chest and pulled the trigger 


BS 


Harold Stowe, 46 
Covington, Ga. 

Estranged from his wife, he 
lived in a van on their wooded 
property. She shot him through 
the window of his vehicle, then 
summoned an ambulance. She 
has been indicted for murder 





Lucky Okoruwa, 24 
Capitol Heights, Md. 

As the cabbie dropped off one 
customer, another customer in 
the backseat shot him in an 
apparent robbery attempt. 
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Ronald Cobbins, 20, and Whitney Rainey, 2 

Kansas City, Mo. 

At about 3 a.m., Marcia Rainey, 22, in bed with her daughter Whit- 

ney and a new boyfriend, Ronald Cobbins, heard an alarming noise 

in the adjacent room and went to investigate. She heard someone 

at the window and called the police. She tried to wake Cobbins, but 
| he was too tired to get up. She returned to the dining room to find 

her jealous ex-boyfriend Henry Tatum, 22. After struggling with 

her and knocking her to the floor, Tatum ran to the bedroom, 

where he confronted Cobbins, who had been awakened by the 
| noise, Tatum started shooting at Cobbins with a .25-cal. handgun, 
and fired repeatedly into the bed. The baby girl was hit in the 
neck, the forearm, the thigh, the calf. Cobbins, who had hoped to 
become a policeman, died two hours later during surgery. Tiny 
Whitney lingered until the next day 








Michel Calixte, 33 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

The cab driver was found dead 
in his taxi after four men were 
seen fleeing. It was an appar- 








Nichole Henry, 15 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

A 16-year-old friend was play- 
ing with his handgun when it 
accidentally fired. She was hit 





in the neck. The friend has 
been indicted for criminally 
negligent homicide. 


ent robbery and murder 





Stacey Ford, 22 

New York, N.Y. 

The unemployed man was 
found on the street in front of 
his apartment building with 
four gunshot wounds. There 
are no suspects 


Pavel Starominsky, 47 
New York, N.Y. 

The shoe-store manager was 
shot three times by someone 
trying to rob him at his place of 
business. 





Jeffrey Cobb, 29 
Boston, Mass. 
The father of four was killed 
with a handgun at the door of 
his apartment. Police suspect 
he was involved in a dispute 
over a drug deal. 











Raymond Werner, 34 
Middle Township, N.J. 

The z00-maintenance worker, 
who lived alone, shot himself in 
his home. 


Jeffrey Cruz, 24 

New York, N.Y. 

The night-college student was 
found wounded in the hallway 
of an apartment building that 
police say was a known drug 
location 





Charles Locket, 44 
Charlotte, N.C. 

The unemployed man was 
found dead on a sidewalk near 
his home at 9:20 p.m. An 
acquaintance was charged with 
his murder 









pS 


Andre Emanuel, 27 
Detroit, Mich. 
Police responded to a call 
about an open door in his home 
and found him in the basement, 
dead of a gunshot wound. 


pS 


Edgar Crespo, 24 
Trenton, N.J. 





Joseph Desbiens, 37 
Manchester, N.H. 

He was found murdered in 

a drug neighborhood, his 

body covered by a mattress and 
a piece of plywood. 





Raymond Navarez, 29 
Las Cruces, N. Mex. 


He threatened a neighbor with 
a pistol, and the police were 
called. They chased him down 
an alley, and in the exchange of 
shots, he was hit in the chest, 
abdomen, arm and leg 


He had behaved strangely since 
suffering a severe beating. He 
took a handgun to a store and 
asked to have it melted down. 
Then he went to an empty lot 
and shot himself with it 
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Robert Smith, 33 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Unemployed, Robert Smith had been planning to move to North 
Carolina to seek work in a yarn factory. He was walking from a cor- 
ner grocery to his sister's apartment at about 10:40 p.m., when the 
night blew up into craziness. A red Dodge Sundance emitting wild 
gunfire raced along and screeched to a halt. Two men leaped out, 
still shooting —quickly, repeatedly, randomly. “Like in the old- 
style Wild West,” an assistant D.A. said later. Bullets hit buildings, 
ricocheted. One hit a young woman's leg. Another hit Smith in the 
neck, killing him. Witnesses steered police to Alan Dobson, 23, and 
James Smith (no relation), 19, who had spent the evening antici- 
pating James Smith's wedding the next day. 
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| Darold Browning, 57 

| Hermiston, Ore. 

The employee of a satellite- 
dish company, he killed himself 
with a pistol. His body was 
found by his family in his moth- 
er's home 


Mary Van, 24 

Dallas, Texas 

A teenage boy came up to her 
in the parking lot of her apart- 
ment complex, spoke to her 
and then shot her with a hand- 
gun. No arrest has been made, 


~ 
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Terry Townes, 28 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

He argued with an older room- 
mate, who got a shotgun, 
apparently to scare Townes. 
The gun went off. The room- 
mate has been charged with 
homicide. 





Kevin Beard, 22 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

A security officer for a private 
security company, he shot him- 
self in the head with a handgun 
for unknown reasons. 


Elie Samuel Middleton, 
58, Chester City, Pa. 


His body was found with a gun- 


shot wound in his chest on the 
street near a public-housing 


| project. Police have no clues. 





Pedro Mendez, 32 
Houston, Texas 

He and his brother argued with 
some people, who shot them 
both outside a bar, The brother 
survived 
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Alex Betancourt, 26 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Unemployed, he was shot with 
a handgun near a fast-food 
restaurant. The killer was a 
man ina pickup with whom he 
had argued earlier 





Thomas Langton, 18 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

While attending a party at 
which he had more than a few 
drinks, he got in an argument 
with another man and was shot 
on the sidewalk with a 
handgun 








Arthur Smith, 28 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

A known drug dealer, he was 
shot on a street corner and fled 
into an alley. He banged on the 
door of a resident, who called 
police 


tra Gentry, 36 


Odessa, Texas 
He had recently separated from 
his wife when he killed himself 


with a pistol in his home. She 
was visiting and heard the 
shot 





Billy Huddleston, 58 
North Little Rock, Ark. 
Depressed since his wife's 
death, the retired tire and 
automotive-supply company 
employee, known for his chari- 
ty and volunteer work, shot 
himself with a revolver 





Reginald Malone, 24 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

He was found shot to death in 
his car with a handgun. Police 
could provide no more 
information 
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Gregory Blackstone, 30 
Memphis, Tenn. 

He was shot near his home in 
the culmination of a running 

dispute with an acquaintance 
over money 
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Brenda Johnson, 39 
Hampton, Va. 

She was shot by the man who 
lived with her. He claims his 
gun went off while he was 
cleaning it. He was charged 
with homicide 


Everett Kiefer, 71 
Applegate, Calif. 
In pain from terminal cancer, 
the retired man had tried sui- 
cide with pills the week before 
He killed himself with a 
shotgun 





David Terry, 42 
Big Spring, Texas 
The manager of a Burger King 
n Roswell, N. Mex., killed him- 
| self with a rifle in his former 
| home, where his estranged 
wife still lived 





Corine James, 35 
Richmond, Va. 
Her husband found her and 

| their two children, John, 9, and 
Andrea, 14 months, dead in 
bed. The boy had been stran- 
gled, the baby smothered, and 
the mother had shot herself 





George Ames, 40 
Crescent City, Calif. 

He wounded a neighbor in an 
argument over a parking space, 
then went to the apartment 
where he lived alone or 
disability and killed himself 
with a rifle 








Carnail Raiford, 18 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
A machinist for a toy company 
he was found shot to death in 
his car with a handgun in 

west L.A, Police suspect 





Kevin Burkes, 23 
Oakland, Calif. 

While standing on 70th Avenue 
about 10:15 p.m., the unem- 
ployed man was shot in the 
head with a handgun. Police 
suspect a drug connection 
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Danielle Bock, 17 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Believed to be a runaway, she 
died in the street of multiple 
pistol wounds. An acquaintance 
was charged with homicide 


George Schmid, 61 
Dupont, Colo. 

An auto mechanic whose 
cancer had been diagnosed as 
hopeless, he shot himself with 
a semiautomatic pisto 











Nils Pearson, 38 
Danbury, Conn. 
A railroad worker with mental 
problems caused by a head 
injury, he lived alone. He shot 
himself with a rifle bought the 
day before. 





Darrell Holman, 37 





Las Animas County, Colo. 

With big-game rifles in hand, they set out as a father-son 

hunting team: Darrell Holman, a heavy-equipment operator, 

and his 15-year-old son. Using bait, they attracted a black bear 
The father shot the animal, but it was only wounded and escaped 
through the brush. They tracked the bear to a higher ridge, 
encountering it at close range. The enraged 300-Ib. bear charged 
the father. He fired twice, but the beast kept coming, caught him, 








‘ Sey WY pinned him to a rock and mauled him. Desperate, the son fired his 
David Sweeting, 32 Donna Lee Perley-Borst, 29, and Stephen G. Borst, 46 rifle at the bear. The shot hit his father, who died immediately. The 
Davie, Fla. Citrus County, Fla. bear was found dead later 


A trucker found him, dead of 
shotgun wounds, in the grass rifle that would not work when he turned it on himself. He killed 
alongside Interstate 75. Police himself with a pistol in his mobile home in a nearby community, 
had no motive or suspects leaving a note alluding to marital problems. The couple had 


A high school teacher, he shot his wife at home with a hunting | 








Michael Leisler, 18 
Orlando, Fla. 

A high school dropout, he 
shot himself with a .25-cal 
automatic after losing a job 
and being turned down by the 
Marine Corps 





John Jackson Sr., 67 
Vero Beach, Fla. 

A semiretired construction 
worker, depressed since recent 
bypass surgery, he phoned his 
wife to say goodbye, then shot 
himself with a pistol 


frequently separated 






John Hebert, 19 
Palatka, Fla. 
Outside a bar, he argued about 
a pool game with two other 
young men. One of them gota 
pistol from a van and shot him 
in the side 


Rhoda Berliner, 63 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Long depressed, she sho 
self with a recently purcha 
pistol after telephoning her 
son. Worried, he sent police to 
the house. The gun salesman 
had loaded the pistol for her 









Russell Bowers, 73 

St. Augustine, Fla. 

He had been suffering from 
prostate cancer, taking 
numerous medications as wel 
as hospice treatment. He killed 
himself at home with a pistol 





John Thomas, 38 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Neighbors heard arguing 
outside his apartment, then a 
gunshot. He had told his 
common-law wife that he owed 
money for drugs 
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Thomas Kegler, 39 
Tampa, Fla. 
After he allegedly stole $20 


worth of crack, two suspected 


crack dealers, 17 and 18, beat 
him and shot him in the head 
Police arrested the pair 


Enoch Dykes, 75 
College Park, Ga. 
Depressed since placing his 
Alzheimer's disease—stricken 
wife in a nursing home, he 
summoned a neighbor, who 
found him dead, pistol in hand 





Patricia Errante, 32 
Tarpon Springs, Fla. 

While reclining in their apart- 
ment beside her sleeping hus- 
band, who enjoyed collecting 
guns, she shot herself with one 
of his semiautomatic pistols 





Michael Gayle, 31 
Savannah, Ga. 

In front of a housing project, 
he was shot in the head with a 
handgun. Police think the 
homicide was drug related 
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Anthony Patton, 22 
Chicago, Ill. 

He made his living by scaveng- 
ing for aluminum cans. Ona 
street in the city’s west side at 
night, he was shot once in the 
chest with a handgun. 


/ 


Archie Shelton, 27 
Whitley County, Ky. 
Conspicuously agitated, the 
Ohio welder shot himself with a 
handgun he wrested from his 
stepfather after yielding two 
other pistols to relatives. 


Ww 
Harold Williams, 30 

New Orleans, La. 

A roofer and the father of two 
children, he was shot by his 

sister-in-law’s common-law 

husband, who kicked open the 


door, pistol in hand, looking for 
his wife 








Joe Woullard, 52 
Merrill, Miss. 

A self-employed auto-body 
repairman, he was killed with 
a revolver by a man with a 
known history of mental 
problems 














Elvin Blair, 26 
Chicago, Ill. 

On the street at 2:55 a.m., he 
got into an argument with a 
teen-ager who shot him dead 
and wounded his friend 





Tammy Price, 25 
Metairie, La. 


| Ahitchhiker and drug abuser, 


she was found dead in an al- 
ley in the New Orleans suburbs 
There was a gunshot wound in 
her chest 





Moses Townes, 16 
Capitol Heights, Md. 

He was a high school student 
playing with a revolver at the 
home of a neighbor, 14. The 
younger boy had the gun when 
it discharged 


<- 
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Stephen Miller, 35 

Las Vegas, Nev. 
Unemployed, he was shot by a 
policeman who came to his 
apartment to investigate a 
disturbance and found him 
stabbing a woman 





rey 
















Matilda Hilst, 81 

Green Valley, lil. 

Long widowed, in ill health and 
known as a private person, she 
shot herself with a revolver 
Her daughter found her in the 
bedroom of her home 


W. Daley Reed, 77 
Lincoln County, Ky. 
Depressed about his deterio- 
rating health, the retired dairy 
and tobacco farmer was found 
in his home with a handgun 
wound to his head. 


Jonathan Ferguson, 17 
Martha, Ky. 

The high school senior was 
showing friends the handgun 
that his parents kept in their 
grocery store. He put the 
weapon to his head, apparently 
believing he had emptied it 





Ronald Sassone, 25 

New Orleans, La. 

A resident of Rye, N.Y., the 
musician was in town looking 
for a job. While driving his van, 
he was shot by an unknown 
gunman 








Darryl Richardson, 20 
Detroit, Mich. 

A street kid raised by poor parents, Darryl Richardson was lucky 
enough to catch the eye of Evans Pate, a retired government work- 
er who cared for him and became his legal guardian, But the boy 
was unlucky enough at 16 to kill another youngster with a gun. He 
finished school in a detention center, returned home and enrolled 
in a community college but lasted only one semester. He had 
learned to love trendy clothes, says Pate, but “he was really down 






Oy | 
vv on himself because he wasn't making the kind of money he want- 

Doris Shobe, 38 ed.” After working all night delivering pizza, he came home at 10 

Detroit, Mich. a.m. and took Pate’s pistol from its case. He muffled the gun so 


She was shot in the chest nobody would hear the shot, then killed himself 

by her husband, 50, at about | 
1:25 a.m. He said his pistol 
discharged accidentally. Police 
arrested him, and he is being 
tried for first-degree murder 








Allen Ross, 27 
Cherry Hill, N.J. 

A culinary-arts student, he shot 
himself in the chest with a 
target pistol at home 


Michael Lozano, 28 
Reserve, N. Mex. 

A logger drinking with friends 
outdoors, he was firing a shot- 
gun into the air for fun but 
somehow—accidentally, it was 
ruled—shot himself in the 
head 


Susan Duffy, 31 

Clinton, N.J. 

The day after leaving a suicide 
note on her bed at her home in 
Lebanon, N.J., she was found in 
a wooded area, dead from a 
handgun wound 
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Freddy Alberto, 31 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

The food vendor was found 
inside his car with one shot 
to the head from a handgun 
Police had no suspects 








Anthony Dunbar, 21 
| Toledo, Ohio 
I} He was playing Russian 
} roulette at the convenience 
store where he worked. Using 
the owner's gun, he lost on the 
i] second pull of the trigger 





Evans Thompson, 64 
York, S.C. 

An employee of a tire store, 
he shot himself in his home 
with a revolver. According to 
the coroner, he told his wife 
that he had a terminal disease 


Terence Putney, 31 
North Richland Hills, 
Texas 

Out of jail on bond, the voca- 
tional student was found in his 
home with a shotgun wound to 
the neck, an apparent suicide 
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Curtis Fisher, 34 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Police in a patrol car saw him 
carrying a razor and shouting 
He reacted by lunging at a 
policewoman, who shied 
away as her partner drew a 
gun and shot him 


Rafael Jaques, 34 
New York, N.Y. 


His body was found in the lobby 


of a Harlem apartment building 
with gunshot wounds in the 
head and left forearm. Police 
believe his killing was drug 
related 


Fitzgerald Connor, 25 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Police looking for a prowler 
found the lounge worker be 
hind a store, dead of a pistol 
wound. A 27-year-old suspect 
was charged with murder 





George Orr, 34 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Standing among others on a 
corner, he was shot by some- 
one in a blue Chevy that had 
pulled up. Police suspect that 
the killing was drug related. 





Riley Taylor, 66 
Wellsville, Ohio 

Depressed since a heart attack 
years ago, the retired steel 
worker killed himself with a 
shotgun. His wife found the 
body. 


Stephen Davis, 25 
Dallas, Texas 

An electrician, he got into a 
quarrel with a female acquaint 
ance at a barbecue. She shot 
him with a revolver, and has 
been indicted for murder 





Gilbert Gonzalez, 20 
San Antonio, Texas 

As he stood with his brother 
after midnight on a darkened 
sidewalk, he was shot from 

a passing car with a small 
caliber gun. No arrests have 
been made 
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Justin Price, 12 
Morrison, Okla. 

He and another twelve-year-old 
were playing in a garage with a 
revolver. In the hands of the 
playmate, it discharged acc 
dentally into Justin's face 


Christopher Burg, 26 
Dallas County, Texas 
After a conversation with his 
pregnant wife, the welder was 
discovered with a wound to his 
head from a hunting rifle. The 
medical examiner ruled it a 


suicide. 





Benny Lindsey, 54 
Texarkana, Texas 
He was arguing with his 
brother, who shot him with a 
revolver in the living room of 
their home 
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Thomas Hartzler, 74 
Belleville, Pa. 

His wife was in a nursing home 
and he had once been treated 
for depression himself. The 
retired partner in a flour- 
milling firm shot himself 

with a handgun 





Rosalio Lozano, 31 
Houston, Texas 

Suffering from depression and 
a drinking problem, the welder 
committed suicide with a pistol 
in a car outside a relative’s 
home 





Anthony Peoples, 32 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Shot by his girlfriend with a 
handgun, he jumped from her 
second-floor window and died 
in the street. She had filed for 
protection from him 





Thomas Reed, 41 
Houston, Texas 

The buyer for a natural-gas 
marketing company, he killed 
himself at his office with a 
handgun 





Sherdan Davis, 46 
Bonney Lake, Wash. 

The construction worker was 
shot with a revolver at home by 
his daughter, 16, who claimed 
he had emotionally abused her 
She was charged with murder 


Ruth Merriman, 57 

Lewis County, Wash. 
Despondent since her husband 
died a few years ago, she shot 
herself with a rifle. Her son dis- 
covered her body 











There is onlyone 
relrigeralpr witha 
money ack guarantee 
__ untilthe year 2000, 
Itisnot the one you have now. 





Introducing the refrigerator built 
like a Maytag, with a guarantee onl 
The Dependability People would offer. 

Buy one now and if it’s not work- 
ing by the year 2000, we'll buy it back. 

See the new line of Maytag refrig- 
erators at your dealer, now. 


WY 


THE DEPENDABILITY PEOPLE 





© 1989 Maytag Co This offer expires 12/31/89, Limited to Sealed Refrigeration System and onginal purchase price. See dealer for details. 


Where you gO i is your concern. 
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Getting you back is outs. 














_ TOYOTA4RUNNER 





Somewhere off the beaten path 
there's a place where Mother Nature 
Whats softly in your ear. It's a sound 
that soothes 
the soul. A 
sound that, 
in one after- 

anne noon, can 
available CD player. drive the 
maddening music of the city from your 
mind. It’s a gift of the great outdoors. 

A gift you can now give to your fam- 
ily with Toyota's all-new 
1990 4-Door 4-wheel drive 
4Runner. 

Swing wide the 
four new doors. 






Pack up the over 43 
cu. ft. of cargo Available auto. transmission 
room. Settle the and optional 4WDemand. 







# SS whole family (up to five 

> adults) into 4Runner’s 
whisper-quiet lap of lux- 
ury. Then take off for 
anywhere. Back to the mall 

or back to nature. 

Vecrlengne” With available V6 power 
and the convenience of optional shift-on- 
the-move four-wheel drive, there are 
very few places you can't get to. And 
with the confidence of Toyota reliability 
behind you, the only reason for not 
getting back...is not wanting to. 

Call I-800-GO-TOYOTA for more 
information and the location of your 
nearest dealer, Get More Prom Life... Buckie Up! 


TOYOTA QUALITY 


WHO COULD ASK FOR ANYTHING MORE! 





Toe the 4Door 4Runner. 








How can you get together with the family for less than $3? 
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O Hitchbike. 
O Live just around the corner. 


O Get together any weekend with a 
20-minute ATET Long Distance call* 





* Dialed direct out-of-state until 5 p.m. Sunday, excluding Alaska and Hawaii. Add applicable taxes and surcharges. 


Call after call, AT&T is the best value around. For the facts about prices, call 1 800 225-7466 Ext. 1011. 


The right choice. 











© 1989 AT&T 








SATURDAY, MAY 6 





Gaylord Bullis Jr., 65 
Mercer Island, Wash. 

A retired courier-service man- 
ager, he was seeing a doctor 
for depression after therapy for 
a tumor. He killed himself with 


a pistol 


SUNDAY, MAY 7 





Jerry Lewis, 25 


| Tucson, Ariz. 


He went to the apartment of a 
man with whom he had argued 
The man emerged, shot him 
with a revolver, then awaited 
police. He has been charged 
with first-degree murder 





Leo Mitchell, 70 

Carson, Calif. 

Despondent over his failing 
health, the retired aeronautical 
engineer shot himself with a 
Colt .45 at his home 





f 


Peter Lamb, 72 
Castro Valley, Calif. 

| He had suffered from terminal 
cancer. He killed himself with a 
pistol as he satin his carina 

| city parking lot 





Willie King Jr., 21 
Imperial, Calif. 

A split with his girlfriend had 
left the student despondent 
Yet his mother said prejudice 
that her son felt because he 
was black moved him to shoot 
himself with a handgun. 





Robert Meyer, 27 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

He was committing a burglary 
in a dry-cleaning establish- 
ment. The owners caught him 
One killed him with a shotgun 
The district attorney called 

it a justifiable homicide. 





Francisco Lazcano, 18 
Stockton, Calif. 

The Mexican national checked 
into a motel, had several visi- 
tors and was found dead of a 
gunshot wound in the morning 
No suspects have been 
arrested 


Leandrae Cannon, 20 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

He was at a party in a resi- 
dence on Crenshaw Boulevard 
when he was shot with a hand- 
gun. Two suspects have been 
arrested 





Reyna Aguirre, 27 
Los Angeles County, Calif. 


| The boyfriend of Aguirre's mar- 








ried roommate became enraged 
at the roommate's desire to visit 
her jailed husband and started 
shooting. Aguirre was killed, the 
married roommate wounded 





Carl Harper, 63 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
A retired mental-health profes- 
sional, he killed himself with a 
handgun. He was said to have 
been in poor health 





José Cuellar, 18 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

He was found on a sidewalk at 
1:15 a.m., dead of gunshot 
wounds. Police suspect it was a 
gang-related shooting 


A 


Paul Ferazzi, 33 
Milpitas, Calif. 

The electronics technician was 
depressed over family matters 
and killed himself with a shot- 
gun in his home. He was found 
by his father 





Lynn Plagman, 37 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
His wife found him dead of a 
self-inflicted pistol wound 
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Otilio Garcia, 27 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

The construction worker's body 
was found lying in an alley near 
South Atlantic Boulevard. He 
had been shot with a handgun 
No suspects have been found 








Maurice (“Bill”) Duba, 81 
Paradise, Calif. 

The gold miner called a friend 
to say he was going to commit 
suicide. A neighbor heard the 

fatal shot before anyone could 
help 


Duane Maes, 25 

Denver, Colo. 

During an argument with his 
wife, the police were called 

| When they arrived, he told her 
“This is for you,” and shot him- 
self with a rifle 











Roberto Avalos, 23 
Hawthorne, Calif. 
After a heated conversation on 
a pay phone with an unknown 
woman, the plant worker shot 
himself in the head. Before the 
police arrived, his gold jewelry 
and gun were stolen 








| Riley LeBeau, 22 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

A plumber for a television 
production company, he got 
into an argument with a close 
friend and was shot several 
times. 





Cesar Dominguez, 24 
San Diego, Calif. 

A laborer idling with friends on 
a corner, he was hit by bullets 





from a handgun fired randomly 
from a passing car. Another 
person was wounded 





Steven Villars, 41 
Lafayette, Colo. 
Depressed and ill, the comput- 
er programmer killed himself 
with a handgun 
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Silivano Borja, 23, and Pedro Reducindo, 34 


wn 
oe 


Edward Walton, 47 
Marion County, Fla. 

He was shot in the chest with a 
handgun. His body was found 
off State Road 42. The county 
sheriff's office has charged an 
acquaintance with the murder 


a 


Gary Chisholm, 18 
Savannah, Ga. 

He got into a bar argument 
about a girl with a 21-year-old 
man, who left, returned with a 
handgun and shot him 


Aline Houck, 40 
Madison County, lil. 

She was found face down ina 
pond, near her car, a gunshot 
wound in her head. Her death 
has been called a suicide, but 
her relatives suspect murder 


- 


Henry Halley, 67 
Lexington, Ky. 

In an easy chair at home, he 
shot himself with a pistol he 
kept in a nearby cabinet. The 
retired house painter was said 
to have been depressed 








Wimauma, Fla. 


After the two migrant farmworkers played a game of stickball at a 
recreation site near their labor camp, an argument broke out. They 
started shooting, fatally wounding each other 





pS 


Ronald Black, 33 
Woodstock, Ga. 

As others in a discount-store 
parking lot watched, the con- 
struction worker put an auto- 
matic pistol to his head and 
fired, He was said to be having 
problems with his wife. 






Monreco Daniels, 16 
Decatur, lil. 

He had fought with his girl 
friend, She said she would not 
see him anymore. He used a 
shotgun on himself at home 


Clyde Engle, 34 

Leslie County, Ky. 

After target shooting with 
three other men, the coal miner 
put a handgun to his head. Say 
ing that the safety was on, he 
pulled the trigger. His death 
has been ruled accidental 














Marian Andino, 34, and Juan Montes, 37 


Chicago, Ill. 


pS 


Carlton Bean, 28 
Moultrie, Ga. 

He told his family he was going 
to pick up someone. He was lat- 
er found lying beside his car, 
killed by a pistol shot. The death 
was ruled a suicide, although his 
family says he had no motive. 


Formerly married to each other, they were still living together, but 
Andino was planning to move to Puerto Rico at the end of the 
month. Distraught, Montes shot her with a handgun, then shot 


himself 





« * 
Patrick Hodnik, 31 
Waukegan, Ill. 
He had been threatening suicide 
for some time and had quarreled 
with his girlfriend over financial 
matters. While she and some 
children were in the house, he 
killed himself with a shotgun 





Joseph Givens, 46 
Metairie, La. 

The unemployed man was shot 
by a woman companion after 
he beat her. The police called it 
justifiable homicide. 
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Brian Rooney, 40 
Westmont, Ill. 

During a tavern fight, he 
stabbed another man, who 
shot him with a revolver 
Police considered it a case of 
self-defense. 





Webster McGuire, 30 
New Orleans, La. 

On the street after midnight, 
the church volunteer was ac- 
costed by a robber who took his 
money, then shot him with a 
handgun 














Robert Rowell, 31 
Roberta, Ga. 

A construction worker, he got 
into a quarrel with his girl- 
friend at his mobile home. He 
produced a pistol and shot 
himself 





Gean Hammond, 28 
Chicago, lil. 

After arguing with a woman he 
knew and her boyfriend about 
mistreatment of the woman's 
baby, Hammond took the child 
home with him. Later her boy- 
friend shot Hammond. 





Aaron Coleman, 21 
Wichita, Kans. 

A former mental patient, he 
was shot in a crowded store af- 
ter pulling a handgun on police 
who came to check a man- 
with-a-gun report 





Neko Clark, 19 

West Baton Rouge, La. 
He killed himself with a revolv- 
er in his parents’ home. He left 
| a note saying he was depressed 
about his life and his relation- 
ship with his girlfriend 








David Smith Jr., 16 
Baltimore, Md. 

A high school dropout, he was 
shot by a young man who robbed 
him of his gun during an apparent 
dispute over drugs. Afterward, his 
friends spray-painted WE LOVE 
YOU DAVE on a schoolyard wall 





Leonard Johnson, 34 
Greenwood, Miss. 





Carlton Martin, 23 
Brockton, Mass. 
He was shot twice with a hand- 
gun on the steps of his home 
early in the morning. Police 
believe it was a drug-related 

| murder 





Leonard Johnson and his lifelong best friend, Melvin Wilson, 35, 


| were at a Greenwood club when Wilson got into a fight with anoth- 
er man. Enraged, Wilson ran to his truck and returned to the fray 
with a sawed-off 20-gauge shotgun. Clutching the cocked gun in 
his right hand, he struck out with his left. Someone grabbed Wil- 
son from behind, and the shotgun fired. The charge struck Johnson 
in the leg, ripping open the main artery. He quickly bled to death. 
Of Wilson, who was charged with murder, Johnson's younger sister 
Vera said, “He was just like a brother.” 


Roger Jeter, 22 

New York, N.Y. 

He was shot in the stomach in 
the early hours of the morning 
in what may have been a dis- 
pute over drugs 











Bonnie Santoli, 27 
Rochester, N.Y. 

A housewife with psychiatric 
problems, she killed herself 
with a shotgun. 





Ronald Kearns, 47 
Melrose, Mass. 

After his wife went upstairs to 
bed, he stayed in the living 
room of their house and shot 
himself with a handgun 





| Dale Garrett, 50 








Nye County, Nev. 

An escaped Utah prisoner, he 
fired a handgun at deputies 
looking for a prowler. He 
wounded one officer, but an- 
other shot him down, 





Jan Gmyrek, 34 

Queens, N.Y. 

The bricklayer picked up a rifle in 
his home. To a friend, it appeared 
that he was about to shoot him- 
self. When the friend tried to 
grab the gun, it discharged, The 
death was ruled an accident 





Eric Ford, 20 

Roosevelt, N.Y. 

He was shot through a window 
with a handgun and a weapon 
similar to an Uzi. Two suspects 
who had been turned away 
from a party at the house have 
been arrested. 
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Richard Norman, 56 

St. Paul, Minn. 

On medication for depression, 
the commercial painter shot 
himself in his office with a 
handgun 





Efren Caballero, 19 

Lea County, N. Mex. 
While celebrating his wife's 
birthday, the ranch hand from 
Mexico picked up a shotgun, 
said, “See you,” to his family, 
then killed himself. 





Johnny Gomez, 23 
New York, N.Y. 

The cab driver was killed in 
the early morning by gunfire 
during an apparent robbery 
attempt 


Allen Steel, 24 
Defiance, Ohio 

He was a laborer who shot 
himself with a pistol for no 
evident reason 





Bounnam Thengkham, 20 
St. Louis, Mo. 
He was with a woman when her 
husband came home. The hus- 
band loaded a pistol and shot 
him twice. 








Maurice Davies, 20 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

The unemployed man was 
killed on the street at 3:20 a.m 
in an apparent argument over 
drugs 








Egbert Hodge, 41 

The Bronx, N. Y. 

He was shot at 5:35 a.m. after 
an argument in the social club 
he owned, 


Robert Lusk, 30 

| Liberty Township, Ohio 
A sheet-metal worker, he killed 
himself with a handgun the day 
before his divorce was to be- 
come final. His wife found his 
body in their home. 
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Mark Holderman, 26 
Waynesburg, Ohio 

A machine operator, he killed 
himself with a shotgun. He had 
been treated for depression 
and had threatened suicide. His 
wife found his body 


Johnny Shelton, 33 
Unicoi County, Tenn. 
During a family quarrel ina 
trailer home, the part-time 
farmhand picked up a hunting 
rifle and shot himself 





Eric Neely, 14 

Houston, Texas 

At 3:15 a.m., after a night of 
partying, he died of a wound 
in the throat, received when a 
17-year-old fired three rounds 


Richard Walton, 71 
Renick, W. Va. 

He had suffered a stroke re 
cently and was worried about 
his health, He shot himself in 
the chest with a handgun 
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Abbott Taylor, 26 
Ardmore, Okla. 

He was shot in the backseat 
of a car by a man he had met 
earlier that day. The two had 
argued about the ownership of 
a pair of boots 


Rodney Connywerdy, 24 
Arlington, Texas 

A Comanche Indian who 
worked as a printer, he was 
separated from his wife and 
had previously threatened sui- 
cide to a friend. He shot him- 
self with a handgun 





Angela Speed, 27 
Houston, Texas 

Three young men were talking 
to her inside a bar, When the 
unemployed woman walked 
them to the door, one of them 
shot her dead. All three men 
fled 





James Baker, 48 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Depressed by the breakup of 
his third marriage, he fired a 
gun in his apartment. He shot 
at police and was killed by 
them 











Daisy Walker, 48 
Memphis, Tenn. 

The board of education secre 
tary was shot by her husband 
at about 4 a.m. in their home 
He then shot himself in the 
head, causing irreversible brain 
damage 





Manuel Dominguez, 22 
Houston, Texas 

He and his brother, 29, argued 
over a music tape. The brother 
fired a pistol, intending, he 
said, merely to graze the other 
Police charged him with 
murder. 





Rickie Mumphery, 29 
Palestine, Texas 

The meat-packing-company 
worker was shot by his wife 
with a handgun during an argu- 
ment. She said she shot him to 
keep him from choking her 





Tamara Palasz, 16 
Caledonia, Wis. 

The high school student climbed 
through a window to visit a 16- 
year-old friend at his home in 
the early afternoon. They ar- 
gued. He shot her and has been 


charged with homicide 
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Nashville, Tenn. 





William Gillespie, 42, and William Richardson, 67 


Both were found dead near dawn at a known gambling site 
Police had no suspects but suggested that the double murder may 


have resulted from a dispute over gambling debts or cheating ina 


dice game. 


Huriel Garza, 23 
Houston, Texas 

On a park outing to mark the 
sixth birthday of his girlfriend's 
daughter, he was shot by her 
ex-husband, The gunman and 
his brother were charged 








Tollice Williamson, 48 

| Waco, Texas 
The self-employed plumber 
was shot with a “Saturday- 
night special” by his girlfriend, 
57. She told police she did it 

| because he would not stop 
beating her 


| Richard Douglas, 32 
Springerville, Wis. 
The federal-prison comptroller 
killed himself with a rifle. His 
wife believes stress on the job 
caused him to take his own life 


Ramiro Mejia, 42 

| Houston, Texas 

The night watchman was de- 
pressed. While his common-law 
wife and child waited in their 
truck, he went behind the 
building where he worked and 
killed himself with a pistol 


Kenneth Reckart, 66 
Bruceton Mills, W. Va. 

The former tavern owner was 
killed in a drunken dispute with 
a 26-year-old girlfriend at his 
home early in the morning. She 
claims self-defense, but has 
been indicted for murder 





During the week of May 
1-7, eight states reported no 
deaths: Alaska, Delaware 
Hawaii, Idaho, Montana 
Nebraska. and North and 
South Dakota. California 
had 68 gun deaths; Texas 
44; Florida, 40; New York 
30; Georgia, 24; Michigan 
21: Hlinois, 18; Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and Tennessee, 15 
apiece; Louisiana, 13; Colo- 
rado, 12; Maryland and 
Washington, 11 each. New 
Jersey's total of nine gun 
deaths includes four shoot- 
ings reported after this port 
folio had been completed 
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Suicides: The Gun Factor 


P erhaps the most startling fact to 
emerge from the grim gallery on 
the preceding pages is the pervasive- 
ness of suicides—216, or 47% of the 
week’s total gun deaths. That propor- mms Acc 
tion was actually below average: for WB Homicides 
at least three decades, suicides have 
generally accounted for more than 
half the nation’s annual firearms fa- 
talities. And while the overall U.S 
suicide rate climbed from 11.9 to 12.8 
per 100,000 people from 1980 to 
1986, the percentage of suicides com- 
mitted with guns has also been rising. 
In 1986, 64% of the men and 40% of 
the women who committed suicide 
shot themselves 

Suicide is a complex phenome- 
non, influenced by religious, cultural 
and psychological factors. Men are 
far more prone to it than women are, 
and in the US. whites are more likely 
to kill themselves than are blacks. 
While international comparisons are 
difficult because the varying stigmas 
attached to suicide produce under- 
reporting in certain countries, one 
point is unchallenged: the U.S. leads 
the world in gun use for self-inflicted deaths. In 1986, 7.5 
people per 100,000 in the U.S. used firearms to kill them- 
selves; Switzerland was second with 6, followed by France 
with 4.9 and Canada with 4.7 

Yet experts see no certain connection between national 
suicide rates and the availability of guns. While the U.S. has 
a disproportionate number of suicides by firearms, it falls 
only about midway on the World Health Organization’s 
most recent list of overall suicide rates in 33 industrialized 
nations. At 13.2 per 100,000 people, America’s record was 
far worse than that of Ireland (9.2), Italy (8.3), Spain (6.9) 
and Greece (3.8). But Hungary (45.5), Denmark (27.1), Fin- 
land (27) and Switzerland (22.8) make the problem in the 
U.S. seem inconsequential by comparison 

Although the national differences have not been ade- 
quately explained, some researchers see American suicides 
as being more heavily influenced than in the past by drugs 
and alcohol, which lead to more spur-of-the-moment self- 
killing. One recent trend in the U.S. has been a 
sharp increase in suicides among people under 24. 
Although some of the older victims in TIME’s sur- 
vey seemed to plan their deaths—leaving wills or 
notes about their illnesses, for example—many of 
the younger ones acted after arguments. Girls shot 
themselves in front of their boyfriends, husbands 
killed themselves after their wives left them, des- 
perate men shot their spouses in quarrels and then 
turned their weapons on themselves. The happen- 
stance of an impulse and the ready availability of a 
gun were the fatal combination 

Guns add a dimension of harsh finality to suicide 
attempts. Psychologists find that most people who 
attempt to kill themselves do not really wish to die. 





DEATHS BY FIREARMS 


dental deaths 








Many suicide methods, including 
drugs, carbon monoxide poisoning 
from car exhausts or simply swim- 
ming away from a shore, allow people 
to change their mind or to be discov- 
ered and rescued, According to some 
experts, for each successful suicide, 
there are at least 20 attempts. But one 
study has found that when people use 
a gun, the rate of death is 92%. Says 
Tulane University sociologist James 
Wright: “Everyone knows that if you 
put a loaded .38 in your ear and pull 
the trigger, you won't survive.” 

The mental state that prompts 
suicide, usually some form of depres- 
sion, is often treatable. Psychologists 
contend that suicide must be dis- 
cussed more openly and viewed with- 
out shame so that potential victims 
will seek treatment. Werner Spitz, a 
professor of forensic pathology at 
Wayne State University, regrets that 
“people are ashamed to admit a rela- 
tive committed suicide, seeing it as a 
blemish on the good name of the 
family.’ Since suicide can be conta- 
gious, many families rightly fear that 
a son or daughter, a brother or sister, may be inclined to imi- 
tate the act of self-destruction. But “depression is a disease,” 
says Detroit psychiatrist Karole Avila. “The way to rip away 
the veil over suicide is to destigmatize it.” 

Atlanta’s Rhoda Berliner (see page 50) is an example of 
how the availability of guns can make a difference. She had 
been undergoing therapy for recurring depression. Despite a 
comfortable income, the 63-year-old divorcée was so afraid 
of poverty that she twice tried to kill herself with pills. Each 
time, her family discovered her soon enough to save her, But 
on Saturday morning, May 6, she found a swift and certain 
alternative. She went to a shopping center and bought a 
handgun. Since Berliner knew nothing about weapons, the 
salesclerk loaded the pistol for her. She took the gun home 
and shot herself. At that point, there was no time, and no 
way, for anyone to help 

After the tragedy, her son Stephen Nodvin, a research 
ecologist in Knoxville, wrote a moving three-page plea to his 
Congressman. He conceded that his mother might 
have found another way to end her life, but said her 
depression would probably have been cured had a 
gun not been so easily available. He protested the 
casual way in which she was able to acquire the fa- 
tal weapon: “No waiting period was enforced, no 
mental or criminal checks were made, and the 
salesperson even loaded the bullets into the gun 
Mom died that day because of the totally irrespon- 
sible attitude that we Americans have developed 
about gun use and ownership.” Every week, more 
American families are exposed to that irreversible 
lesson — By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Joyce Leviton/Atlanta and Michael 
Riley/Washington 
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he imposing marble-and-mahoga- 

ny chamber of the U.S. Supreme 

Court seems too stately a place for 
dropping a political bombshell. Yet last 
week, while opposing bands of demon- 
strators taunted each other with noisy 
chants and protest signs on the plaza in 
front of the court, that is precisely what 
happened. Seven of the nine Jus- 
tices emerged from behind the 
red velvet curtain and took their 
seats. In the hushed chamber, 
Chief Justice William H. Rehn- 
quist read in his singsong, quiver- 
ing voice excerpts of the long- 
awaited decision of the divided 
court in the case of Webster v. 
Reproductive Health Services. Be- 
fore he was through, it was clear 
that the country was about to be 
plunged into the most corrosive 
political struggle it has experi- 
enced since the debate over the 
Viet Nam War 

In the opinion, a conservative 
plurality of three members, joined 
in part by Reagan appointees An- 
tonin Scalia and Sandra Day 
O'Connor, suggested that as early 
as next year the court may over- 
turn Roe v. Wade, the landmark 
1973 ruling that established the 
right to terminate a pregnancy. A 
Missouri law banning the use of 
state facilities and prohibiting 
state employees from performing 
abortions was upheld on the 
ground that it “leaves a pregnant 
woman with the same choices as if 
the State had chosen not to oper- 
ate any public hospitals at all.” 
Another provision, requiring phy- 
sicians to perform tests to determine 
whether a 20-week-old fetus could survive 
outside the womb, was also upheld, in part 
on the ground that such testing “permissi- 
bly furthers the State’s interest in protect- 
ing potential human life.’ 

While stopping short of reversing Roe, 
Rehnquist seemed to be inviting a test 
case that might result in its overthrow 
“The goal of constitutional adjudication,” 
said the Chief Justice, “is surely not to re- 
move inexorably ‘politically divisive’ is- 
sues from the ambit of the legislative pro- 
cess, whereby the people through their 
elected representatives deal with matters 
of concern to them.’ 

Democracy usually requires that its 
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Nation 


The Battle over Abortion 


A bitterly divided Supreme Court sets the stage for the most corrosive 
political fight since the debate over Viet Nam 


battles be fought in the legislatures. But in 
the 16 years since Roe was decided, the 
nation has avoided a full-scale political 
brawl between those at one extreme who 
feel that a fetus is a mass of dependent 
protoplasm to be extracted without regret 
and those at the other pole who believe 
that an embryo deserves protection from 


the moment of conception. With Roe in 
place, politicians could pay rhetorical 
homage to the pro-life movement without 
having to act on their professed dislike of 
abortion. Pro-choice groups, confident 
that the Roe ruling had established an un- 
assailable constitutional right, grew smug 
and complacent 

Those days are over. Pro-life groups. 
energized by the hope of overturning Roe, 
and pro-choice forces, galvanized by fear 
of that prospect, vow to turn every elec- 
tion in every state into a referendum on 
the issue. Both sides claim the moral high 
ground, but the battle surely will be fought 
at a lower—much lower—level. One side 
accuses the other of baby killing, showing 
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pictures of fetuses contorted in pain as 
surgical instruments poke at them; the 
other warns of the enslavement of women 
by states if they force those who become 
pregnant to remain that way 
A day after the ruling, the passions it 
ignited spilled into the streets. In Boston 
| 300 abortion-rights activists clashed with 





Anger in the streets: police grapple with a demonstrator at a pro-choice rally in Manhattan 


police as they tried to broadcast their 
message to tens of thousands of people 
gathered for the July 4th Boston Pops 
concert along the Charles River. In Min- 
neapolis a few pro-choice protesters burn- 
ing a flag were rushed by three waiters 
from a nearby topless bar. In Atlanta 
about 450 pro-choice activists carried to 
the state capitol a stack of coat hangers, a 
grisly symbol of the back-street butchery 
they predict if abortion is outlawed 

Even the Justices found it impossible to 
discuss abortion with their usual comity 
Justice Harry A. Blackmun, author of the 
Roe opinion, attacked the majority in 
Webster for cowardice, deception, disin- 
genuousness and brute force. The ruling, he 








bristled, invites the states to pass restrictive 
laws and “is filled with winks, and nods. 
and knowing glances to those who would 
do away with Roe explicitly.” No less an- 
gry, Justice Scalia wrote that Justice 
O'Connor's reasons for refusing to recon- 
sider Roe “cannot be taken seriously.” 
Rhetoric aside, the decision in Web- 
ster revealed that there are now four Jus- 
tices who want to keep the right to abor- 
tion intact, four who would like to 
overturn Roe and give the states wider 
discretion to restrict abortion, and one— 
Justice O’Connor—who cannot be placed 
with certainty in either camp. In past 
abortion cases, O'Connor has said she 
would allow state restrictions as long as 
they are not “unduly burdensome.” But, 
abortion-rights advocates say, she has yet 
to meet a burden she considers to be 



































cases could give the Justices an opportunity 
toattack Roe directly. 

Despite the outcry, the court’s ruling 
has limited practical impact: any woman 
can still legally get an abortion, even in 
Missouri. The Truman Medical Center in 
Kansas City and the University of Mis- 
souri hospital in Columbia immediately 
stopped performing abortions, since they 
receive public funds. But Reproductive 
Health Services, a St. Louis clinic that 
challenged the Missouri law in the high 
court, and other private facilities remain 
open. The closing of publicly subsidized 
facilities could be construed as a back- 
door way to deny otherwise permissible 
abortions to the poor. No restrictions are 
ever likely to thwart the ability of the 
well-to-do to arrange abortions. 

In the weeks to come, pro-life groups 








for Women will mount ballot initiatives 
and may bring lawsuits in states whose 
constitutions contain privacy provisions 
that might extend to abortion. They will 
also try to demonstrate their political 
power at the polls. “America’s political 
landscape will never be the same,” says 
Kate Michelman, executive director of 
the National Abortion Rights Action 
League. “To politicians who oppose 
choice, we say, ‘Read our lips. Take our 
rights. Lose your jobs.’ ” 

Until now, abortion has been a single- 
issue vote only for pro-lifers, but that may 
be changing. A poli taken for TIME last 
week by Yankelovich Clancy Shulman 
found that 24% are so opposed to abortion 
that they would never support candidates 
who favor it regardless of their stands on 
other issues. But that hard core of pro-life 
sentiment is slightly outnumbered 
by the 32% who say they would 
never vote for an office-seeker 





Do you favor or oppose restrictions in your state that would: FAVOR OPPOSE Fee. 

who advocates restricting a wom- 
Require parental consent before a teenager has an abortion? 72% 25% an’s right to obtain an abortion. 
Require testing for fetus viability outside womb? 48% 38% The poll also found that 57% do 
= = not believe that the court should 
Require doctors to inform patients about alternatives? 81% 16% overturn its ruling in Roe, while 
Prohibit public spending on abortion 37 7% 61% disagree with the decision in 
= i = the Webster case. Only 31% favor 
ts new state laws restricting access to 
H abortion, while 57% oppose such 

3 limitations. 
Adoctor 3 olitical debate, in the end, 
performs an could force both sides to 
abortion at - move in from the ex- 
gp = gear tremes. As they vie for support 

this year from those with more ambivalent 

views, pro-choice advocates who 
felt they had little to gain by dis- 
cussing abortion after Roe made it 
legal may now be forced to consid- 
er under what circumstances it 
Do you agree: YES might be immoral, and to show 
tolerance for the thinking of the 
1 would never vote for any candidate who favors abortion 24% other side. The same process 
I would never vote for any candidate who would restrict 32% might persuade pro-lifers to ac- 


women’s right to have an abortion 





From a telephone poll of 504 adult Americans taken for TIME/CNN on July 6 by Yankelovich Clancy Shulman. Sampling error is plus or minus 4.5%. 


undue. Among those that have passed 
O'Connor's standard: requiring abortions 
to be performed in hospitals, which 
makes them more costly and time con- 
suming: imposing waiting periods that 
force women who may live far away from 
a clinic to make return trips; mandatory 
testing to determine viability. 
Nevertheless, O'Connor is the pro- 
choice movement's best hope in the three 
abortion cases that the court agreed to hear 
in its next term, which begins in October. 
Two of the cases involve parental notifica- 
tion; the third, from Illinois, requires that 
facilities where abortions are performed 
must meet stringent hospital-level licens- 
ing standards, a step so costly that it could 
force many clinics to shut down. Any of the 











will go on the offensive in such states as 
Pennsylvania, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, South Carolina, Michi- 
gan and, of course, Missouri, where strong 
grass-roots organizations already exist 
and the legislatures are larded with sym- 
pathetic officials. Pro-lifers will attempt 
to go well beyond the provisions in the 
Missouri statute. In some states bills may 
be introduced that would make a woman 
seeking an abortion listen to the fetal 
heartbeat and look at pictures of a fetus at 
the same level of development as hers. 
Pro-choice groups concede that they 
do not have much chance of blocking 
such legislation in states where pro-lifers 
have been organizing for years. Instead, 


| groups such as the National Organization 


TIME Chart 


| that obligation begins or ends remains the 





knowledge that a fetus does not 
develop in a vacuum but entwined 
in the flesh of another human be- 
ing with rights and a life that 
could unravel if the pregnancy is 
carried to term. 
By removing the debate from the judi- 
ciary to the state legislatures, the two sides 
may be able to pull each other, grudging- 
ly, into the great middle where the TIME 
poll and other surveys show most Ameri- 
cans reside, tolerating for better or worse 
the ambiguity the issue carries with it. A 
quiet majority favor choice in the first 
stages of pregnancy but are nonetheless 
deeply troubled. Many intuitively recog- 
nize that as a fetus grows, so does society's 
obligation to protect it. Precisely where 


imponderable. But whoever can capture 
those still groping for an answer may end 
up winning the war. —By Margaret Carlson. 
Reported by Steven Holmes/Washington 
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Five Political Hot Spots 


In some states the abortion battle is already near boiling point 


Abortion is expected to become a fight- 
ing issue in almost every state. But in a 
handful, it is coming to a head right now: 


NEW JERSEY: First Target 

Only hours after the Supreme Court's de- 
cision inviting states to enact restrictions 
on abortion, Democratic Congressman 
James Florio, who is running for Gover- 
nor, announced he would veto any such 
legislation if he is elected. His Republi- 
can opponent, Congressman Jim Court- 
er, sought the support of the state’s Right 
to Life organization in a primary battle 
against seven adversaries. But last week 
Courter began to hedge, asserting that 
while he would support restrictions on 
abortion, he would not lobby the legisla- 






"e 


ture for them. Courter, mindful that New 
Jersey is one of only twelve states that 
permit Medicaid funding of almost any 
abortion, hopes to keep the race focused 
on other subjects. Says he: “My priorities 
are auto insurance and environmental is- 
sues and crime.” But the issue he is trying 
to duck may bite him anyway. The Na- 
tional Abortion Rights Action League, 
scenting a favorable political test, vows 
to pump as much as $500,000 into cam- 
paign ads to keep the spotlight squarely 
on abortion. Says N.A.R.A.L. executive di- 
rector Kate Michelman: “The New Jer- 
sey gubernatorial race is the first exam- 
ple of what we are going to do around the 
country.” 


MICHIGAN: On to the Ballot Box 

Bills to deny Medicaid funding for abor- 
tions were vetoed 18 times in 15 years by a 
succession of Governors before pro-life 


[) Pro-choice [| Pro-life [] Battleground 





forces got such a measure adopted by ref- 
erendum last year. Undaunted, Demo- 
cratic Governor James Blanchard vows to 
veto any further restrictions, including 
those contained in a package of bills that 
antiabortionists plan to introduce in the 
state legislature when it reconvenes in 
September. Early betting is that the bills 
will pass, but not by margins wide enough 
to override vetoes, So the battle eventually 
will be decided at the ballot box. Pro-lifers 
are already talking about starting a peti- 
tion drive to force another referendum on 
any vetoed restrictions. The issue has split 
both parties: the staunchly liberal United 
Auto Workers has taken no position be- 
cause of bitter dissension within its ranks, 
while pro-choice sentiment is strong in af- 


fluent, suburban and heavily Republican 
Oakland County, just north of Detroit. 


FLORIDA: “It’s Going to Be Bloody” 

Republican Bob Martinez is the first Gov- 
ernor to announce a special session of the 
state legislature to deal with abortion; he 
says he will call it sometime before mid- 
October. One legislator has already filed a 
bill mirroring the Missouri law upheld by 
the Supreme Court; pro-lifers plan to in- 
troduce further measures, including one 
allowing fathers to intervene in abortion 
decisions. But it is far from certain that 
any restrictions will be enacted. A poll in 
May found that 59% of Florida voters and 
51% of state legislators consider abortion 
a private matter. Pro-choice Democrats 
will try to bottle up restrictive bills in 
committees, and if they fail, their allies 
will argue in court that a 1980 amend- 
ment to the state constitution spelling out 
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a right of privacy applies to abortion. 
Whatever happens, both sides agree that 
the 1990 gubernatorial and legislative 
elections are likely to turn into a single-is- 
sue referendum on abortion. Says Janis 
Compton-Carr, director of the Florida 
Abortion Rights Action League: “It’s go- 
ing to be bloody.” 


VIRGINIA: Votes Yes, Money No 

Alain Briancon cannot find the time to 
paint the inside of his house in Fairfax 
County because he has to keep answering 
phone calls from volunteers who want to 
work with his wife Maria in the Virginia 
Organization to Keep Abortion Legal. 
But pro-choice sentiment is frustrated as 
far as Virginia's gubernatorial race is con- 
cerned. The Republican candidate, for- 
mer state attorney general Marshall Cole- 
man, is a strict antiabortionist who says 
that if he wins, he will appoint only pro- 
lifers to health and children’s services po- 
sitions. His Democratic opponent, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Douglas Wilder, is 
seeking to become the first black elected 
to govern a state, and will not risk alienat- 
ing moderate voters. So he has been waf- 
fling on abortion, proposing that parental 
consent be required for abortions on girls 
18 and under and refusing to say whether 
he would veto any other restrictions. His 
indecision will not cost him pro-choice 
votes—"There is no alternative,” says 
Maria Briancon—but it may lose him fi- 
nancial support. Abortion-rights groups 
are planning to bypass the Virginia race 
and pour their money into New Jersey. 
To the extent that they make a major ef- 
fort in Virginia, it will be on behalf of 
Democrat Don Beyer, a pro-choice candi- 
date who is running against Republican 
Edwina Dalton, an antiabortionist, for 
Lieutenant Governor. 








ILLINOIS: Role-Reversal Time 
Republican Governor James Thompson 
has vetoed antiabortion legislation. Attor- 
ney General Neil Hartigan, the most like- 
ly Democratic candidate to try for 
Thompson’s job next year, has announced 
his personal opposition to abortion and, as 
the state’s top lawyer, is obligated to up- 
hold some restrictions the state did enact. 
So which one is angling for the pro-choice 
vote? Guess again. Thompson's vetoes 
were cast on the ground that the legisla- 
tion involved was unconstitutional under 
Roe vy. Wade. But after the Supreme 
Court’s Webster decision last week sug- 
gested that those restrictions might be 
constitutional after all, the Governor 
called for more time to study the ruling. 
Hartigan went the other way. Pressured 
by abortion-rights activists who insisted 
they would never “endorse anyone who is 
not unequivocally for choice and willing 
to say so,” Hartigan uttered the magic 
words: “I support the woman’s freedom of 
choice.” —By George J. Church. Reported by 
bureaus 
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Defendants Hilton and Liddell 


OKLAHOMA 


The Law and 
Love County 


The jamboree last weekend in 
Love County, Okla., was merry 
but with a sober purpose: rais- 
ing money for the defense of 
Sheriff Wesley Liddell Jr., 47, 
and his son-in-law, Marietta 
policeman Roger Ray Hilton, 
27. The two are charged with 
scheming to kidnap a suspect- 
ed north Texas drug dealer 
and torture him with an elec- 
tric curling iron to elicit 
information 

Tipped off, federal agents 
taped the two men plotting the 
abduction. They were arrested 
in May and are due to be tried 
next month. County residents 
were shocked. Said a friend, 
Jane Lake: “It’s hard to under- 
stand why drug dealers get 
protection and the sheriff gets 


CHICAGO 
A Sweet 
Homecoming 


When Abe Stolar left with his 
parents for the Soviet Union in 
1931, his native West Side Chi- 


| cago neighborhood babbled 


with Yiddish and Polish. Now 
Spanish fills the air around 
Humboldt Park, Murray F. Tu- 
ley High School has become 
Jose De Diego Academy, and 
the place where Stolar’s home 
once stood is a vacant lot. But to 
Stolar, 77, back last week after 
58 years in the USS.R., it felt 
familiar. “It’s wonderful,” he 
said. “I feel 60 years younger.” 

His father vanished into 
the Stalinist terror of the 
1930s, but Stolar lived on. He 
served in combat with the So- 
viet army in World War IT, but 





he retained his US. citizen- 
ship. After the war he worked 
as a translator and announcer 
for Radio Moscow. In 1975 
Stolar got permission to emi- 
grate to Israel. But as he and 
his family approached their 
plane, Soviet officialdom 


snatched them back—and | 


covered them in bureaucratic 
darkness until President Rea- 
gan took up their cause 
in 1985. 

Finally, nearly four years 
later, Stolar got the green light 
to leave in March. He and his 
Soviet-born wife Gita decided 
to return to his hometown on 
July 4. Once in the Windy 
City, Stolar donned an I LOVE 
CHICAGO button, took in a 
baseball game at Wrigley 
Field and mused, “I wouldn't 
be surprised if I decided to 
move back here.” 





| Custer’s last stand 


| displayed at 


MONTANA 


The Other Side 


Of the Story 


To the descendants of the Indi- 
ans who wiped out George 
Custer and his men in 1876, 
the displays commemorating 
the battle of Little Big Horn 
are gallingly one-sided. In re- 
cent years Indian spokesmen 
have tried to persuade the 
Government to tell more of 
their side. Newly appointed 
Custer Battlefield National 
Monument superintendent 
Barbara Booner, the first Na- 
tive American to hold the post, 
may resolve the controversy. 
Booner plans to invite trib- 
al representatives to help re- 
vise the historical information 
the battlefield. 
Says Booner: “We will concen- 
trate on the balance of the 
story, so that both sides are 





es 
arrested.” @ | After his long exile, Stolar and Gita land in Chicago represented.” 
IRAN-CONTRA fines and 1,200 hours of com- | WASHINGTON Investigators contacting 


Ollie Learns 
His Fate 


US. District Court Judge Ger- 
hard Gesell is known as a tough 
sentencer, but he turned sur- 
prisingly lenient last week 
Though Gesell could have sent 
former Lieut. Colonel Oliver 
North to prison for ten years 
for his role in the Iran-contra 
affair, the judge declined to do 
so. Instead, after listening to 





North softly declare that he | 


had grieved over his “mis- 
takes,” he handed North three 
suspended sentences, two 
years’ probation, $150,000 in 


munity service in an antidrug 
program for inner-city youths. 
(The Navy promptly suspend- 
ed North’s $23,000-a-year pen- 
sion but recommended that the 
Comptroller General restore it 
when the matter comes before 
him.) Incarceration, Gesell ex- 
plained, would only harden the 
“misconceptions” that had led 
North into wrongdoing. In Ge- 
sell’s sight, North was a “low- 
ranking subordinate” ordered 
into illegal activity by “cynical 
superiors’ in the White 
House's “élite isolation.” Said 
Gesell: “You're not the fall guy 
for this tragic breach of pub- 
lic trust.” wi 


Sam, Call 


Capitol Hill! 


While he was Ronald Rea- 
gan’s Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, 

Samuel Pierce was | 
known as Silent Sam. | 
Now, amid a_ bur- 
geoning scandal at 
HUD, he is courting 
a new nickname: In- 
visible Sam. The 
House subcommittee 
on employment and 
housing would like to question 
him again, but, says a member, 
“finding him is tough.” 


| Pierce’s old Manhattan 


law 


| firm were told he resigned 


in 1981. They would check 
his business address, but 
he doesn't have one. The 


| searchers believe he lives 





Absent Sam 


in New York, Exact- 
'* ly where? Nobody 
knows. When he is in 
Washington, he stays 
with a friend. Who? 
Nobody knows. Why 
not subpoena Pierce? 
Well, says a subcom- 
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mittee staffer, “you | 


have to have an ad- | 


dress.” The HUD probe may 
drag on for months. So could 
the search for Silent Sam. 
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ISRAEL 


Power, 
Not 
Peace 


Bowing to the hard line, 
Shamir saves his job 
but not his diplomacy 






BY JILL SMOLOWE_ 





xtremism was in the ascendancy 
again last week in the Middle 
East. Capitulating to the hard- 
line right of his Likud bloc, Is- 
raeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir fet- 
tered his own plan for elections in the 
occupied territories with stiff conditions 
that seem to doom the peace initiative 
Almost before the players could grasp the 
political implications, a fanatic Palestin- 
ian wrenched an Israeli bus over a cliff, 
killing 14 passengers in what was de- 
scribed as an act of vengeance. Those ci- 
vilian deaths will only harden hearts 
against thoughts of peace. Once again the 
| small steps being taken toward peace 
were shoved rudely backward 
Shamir's initiative was never more 
than a tentative move toward starting a di- 
alogue between the Israelis and the Pales- 
tinians. It offered Arabs in the occupied 
territories the chance to elect representa- 
tives to negotiate with Israel a transitional 
period of self-rule—a possible beginning if 
Palestinians were willing to take it. But un- 
der the terms of the initiative, the Palestin- 
ian representatives could have no overt 
connection with the Palestine Liberation 
Organization. Not surprisingly, no Pales- 
tinians rushed to embrace the scheme 
Still, coaxed by the U:S., the P.L.O. was giv- 
ing the plan serious consideration 
Last week those hopes lay in rubble 
Rather than risk losing power, Shamir 
chose to scuttle his peace diplomacy. He 
sidestepped a challenge to his leadership 
by embracing four conditions laid down 
by hard-line Industry and Trade Minister 
Ariel Sharon and his allies and plainly de- 
signed to be unacceptable to the Palestin- 
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Likud headaches: the Prime Minister capitulates to a determined Sharon on four key conditions 


ians. Most indigestible was a restriction 


barring the 140,000 Arab residents of 


East Jerusalem from participating in the 
proposed elections. Shamir also agreed 
that Israel would not return any of the oc- 
cupied territories to “foreign sovereign- 
ty,” that the construction of Jewish settle- 
ments in the West Bank and Gaza would 
continue and that the proposed elections 
could not take place until the 19-month- 
old intifadeh ended. Ironically, Shamir 


has espoused these same positions many 
times. But he had hoped to keep them in 
the background while he maneuvered to 


ae 


Police and civilians rush to help after a Palestinian forces a bus off the highway 





keep on top of the pressures for peace 

Shamir's move jeopardized his fragile 
coalition with the rival Labor Party and 
threatened to strain relations with a Bush 
Administration eager to get peace talks 
under way. Charging that Likud had “put 
heavy handcuffs on the peace process,” 
Finance Minister Shimon Peres fumed, 
“Shamir can agree to Sharon’s dictates, 
but the Labor Party will not.” Party politi- 
cians pressed their leaders to bolt the co- 
alition and force new elections. But La- 
bor’s popular appeal is dwindling, so the 
party leadership is expected to give the 
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It was the worst single act of violence against Israelis since the start of the uprising 
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wounded peace plan one more chance. 

Bush Administration officials felt be- 
trayed by Shamir’s action. “These are the 
kinds of [conditions] that fall under the 
heading of deal breakers,” said a senior 
staff member. But U.S. officials feared that 
any outspoken criticism of Israel would 
only boomerang and said they intended to 
continue working with the plan. 

That won't be easy. Arab officials all 
but pronounced the plan dead in its tracks. 
In Tunis, P.L.O spokesman Ahmed Abdul- 
Rahman said Shamir’s conditions repre- 
sent a “complete rejection of American 
and Palestinian efforts to bring about 
peace.” P.L.O. Chairman Yasser Arafat did 
not comment publicly, but he was known 
to be concerned that Shamir’s intransi- 
gence might trigger a fresh wave of vio- 
lence in the occupied territories and cede 
the upper hand to radical elements within 
the P.L.O. who oppose Arafat's attempts to 
promote more moderate policies. 

The one clear victor last week was 
Sharon. By forcing Shamir to adopt the 
killer amendments, Sharon committed Li- 
kud to a position that leaves virtually no 
room for negotiation, just as he intended. 
He had denounced Shamir’s proposal as 
“the most dangerous plan ever suggested by 
a government,” warning that it would lead 
to the formation ofa Palestinian state. Shar- 
on’s assault on the peace plan also served to 
boost his own leadership ambitions. 

Shamir tried unconvincingly to put a 
positive gloss on events. “These matters 
contain nothing new,” he said of the 
amendments. “We did not alter one iota of 
the peace initiative.” Yet Shamir’s labored 
efforts at spin control could neither dis- 
guise the fact that he had sacrificed his 
fledgling peace plan to his own political 
survival nor hide the painful truth that as 
long as that is his primary aim, Shamir will 
be vulnerable to right-wing pressure. 

But shattered diplomacy and a grow- 
ing domestic political crisis were swiftly 
overshadowed by the violence endemic to 
the divided Holy Land. Only 18 hours af- 
ter Shamir’s announcement, an Arab fun- 
damentalist from Gaza whose family had 
been wounded by Israeli soldiers grabbed 
the wheel of an Israeli bus as it traveled 
along the Tel Aviv—Jerusalem highway. 
Shouting “Allah Akbar!"'|“God is great!”}, 
he sent the bus hurtling down a 495-ft. ra- 
vine. The fiery plunge killed 14 people and 
wounded an additional 27. It was the worst 
single attack against Israelis since the start 
of the uprising. “This is a shocking disas- 
ter,” Shamir said, “the fruit of a disgusting 
mind full of hatred.” 

As outrage mounted, Israelis 
seemed all but to forget their political 
woes. The violent act sent a chilling re- 
minder to all that the road to peace is 
mined with dangers—and for the mo- 
ment provided Shamir with a temporary 
respite from the fallout of his political 
pusillanimity. —eported by Robert Slater/ 
Jerusalem 





MEXICO 


Democracy Wins a Round 


For the first time, the P.R.I. concedes a gubernatorial race 


emocracy came to Mexico last 

week—-sort of. In the booming bor- 
der state of Baja California Norte, Er- 
nesto Ruffo Appel, the candidate of the 
conservative National Action Party 
(PAN), was declared the victor over Mar- 
garita Ortega Villa, the candidate of the 
ruling Institutional Revolutionary Party 
(P.R.I.) in the race for governor. Once offi- 
cially confirmed this week, Ruffo’s vic- 
tory will mark the first time in the 60-year 
history of the P.R.I. that the party has con- 
ceded defeat in such an election. “It is a 
decisive event,” says political analyst 
Jorge Castaneda, “the first that will have 
an authentic historic significance in this 
administration.” 





Call to victory: Ruffo after the vote 


Those words had a hollow ring in the 
state of Michoacan, where the results of 
the state legislature’s race—another of 
the five state elections held last week— 
remain hotly contested by Cuauhtémoc 
Cardenas and his Democratic Revolu- 
tionary Party (P.R.D.). The old pattern of 
fraud and stolen elections seemed to be 
reasserting itself as the P.R.I. claimed to 
have won ten of the 18 electoral districts 
while the P.R.D., alleging widespread ir- 
regularity, insisted that it had carried 15 
districts. At a press conference on elec- 
tion day, Cardenas accused the P.R.I. of 
cheating by changing the location of the 
casillas (voting sites) at the last minute, 
allowing P.R.I. supporters to cast more 
than one ballot and barring P.R.D. 
officials from the casillas. 

The Ruffo victory is nevertheless re- 
garded as a crucial turning point for the 
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seven-month-old presidency of Carlos Sa- 
linas de Gortari and a watershed in Mexi- 
can politics. Salinas, who took office amid 
charges that he was elected by fraud, 
vowed that “opposition victories will be 
respected.” He has led a forceful cam- 
paign against corruption by arresting 
powerful drug lords, businessmen and la- 
bor leaders. Yet he is still perceived as 
someone elected by and for the Establish- 
ment. The P.R.1.’s acceptance of defeat in 
Baja is considered a critical test of Salinas’ 
ability—and desire—to enforce reform 
within his own party. 

Some analysts contend Salinas pur- 
posely allowed PAN, which is philosophi- 
cally closer to his administration than is 
Cardenas’ radical P.R.D., to win an elec- 
tion to restore the ruling party’s lost 
credibility. Others theorize that Salinas 
has a vision of Mexico that does not in- 
clude a monopoly on power by a single 
party. By forcing the increasingly scle- 
rotic P.R.I. into an opposition role, goes 
the argument, the defeat in Baja will 
eventually lead to a more resilient politi- 
cal system. Perhaps. But what no one 
disputes is that the state of the economy 
was a major factor behind Salinas’ deci- 
sion to loosen P.R.1. control. 

Since 1982, the country has been bat- 
tered by a financial crisis that has fueled 
popular resentment, partly by eroding the 
system of political patronage that has 
helped keep the P.R.I. in power. In recent 
months, the World Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund have announced 
new loans and guarantees designed to 
help Salinas lead the country out of its 
economic slump. And there were signs 
last week that Mexico and 15 foreign 
banks were on the verge of an agreement 
that would offer the country a 35% dis- 
count on the face value of Mexico's $54 
billion debt to commercial banks, cutting 
back the annual repayments that are sap- 
ping Mexico's Treasury. According to Su- 
san Kaufman Purcell, vice president for 
Latin American Affairs at the New 
York-based Americas Society, Salinas re- 
alizes that political reform must accompa- 
ny desperately needed economic changes. 
Says Purcell: “Political reforms became a 
kind of safety valve to allow him to con- 
tinue the economic restructuring without 
creating political conflict.” 

It is also possible that Salinas’ form of 
limited democracy may increase pressure 
to reform the entire system. The voters, 
says Jesus Blancornelas, editor of the in- 
dependent Tijuana daily Zera, are like “a 
person who has been jailed and is sudden- 
ly let free. They're not going to want to go 
back to jail.” — By Guy D. Garcia. 
Reported by Andrea Dabrowski/Michoacén 
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The Soviet leader tries his magic on Parisians 


DIPLOMACY 


Muted Visit 


France plays skeptical host . 
to Mikhail Gorbachev 


hat was Gorbylove in West Germa- 

ny was more a case of Gorbylike in 
France. Ever the skeptics, Parisians wel- 
comed the Soviet leader for the second 
time in four years but failed to shower him 
with the kind of ecstatic hero worship he 
received a month ago in Bonn. During a 
curiously muted three-day visit, French 
commentators noted, Mikhail Gorbachev 
disappointed “a lot of people who were 
just waiting to become admirers,” 

In fact, opinion polls showed that 
while 66% of the French approved of 
Gorbachev, a little more than half be- 
lieved he would not survive long in office 
Gorbachev dismissed any notion he 
might soon disappear from the scene, but 
his practiced joviality slipped occasional- 
ly to reveal an inner tenseness, perhaps as 
a result of the mounting challenges to his 
authority at home, Gorbachev's schedule 
was arranged so that he could keep in 
close touch with Moscow. 

At least the Soviet leader recruited 
President Frangois Mitterrand as an ad- 
vocate of perestroika. “It is the duty of the 
democracies,” said Mitterrand, to help 
Soviet reforms succeed. 

France is doing its share. The two 
leaders met for 15 hours to cement a rela- 
tionship Mitterrand hopes will temper 
West Germany's growing dominance 
They signed 22 agreements, including 
plans for a joint probe of Mars. 

Gorbachev's main business, as usual, 
was promoting his favorite diplomatic 
theme of a “common European home,” 
through which he seeks to place the Soviet 
Union in the Continent’s political main- 
stream. Mitterrand gave at least partial 
credence to such a concept, saying that for 
the first time in 50 years, Europeans have 
a chance to take “the path of reconcilia- 
tion.” Many French remain dubious. 
Warns former Foreign Minister Jean 
Frangois Poncet: “Gorbachev's common 
European home is a bid to engulf the Eu- 
| ropean Community in a wider enterprise 


dominated by the Soviet Union.” a 
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America Abroad 


Strobe Talbott 


Beyond the Reagan Doctrine 


fier years of carnage, all is relatively quiet on three fronts in the cold war. 

The Afghan city of Jalalabad is still holding out against a rebel siege. Most 
Nicaraguan insurgents are sulking in their tents in Honduras. The various fac- 
tions in Cambodia are spending at least as much time these days maneuvering 
against one another at international conferences as fighting in the jungle. 

The mujahedin, the contras and the Cambodian guerrillas are all foot sol- 
diers of an American policy whose architect has left office—the Reagan Doc- 
trine. To punish Leonid Brezhnev for fomenting trouble in the Third World 
back in the 1970s, Ronald Reagan launched a global counteroffensive in the 
1980s. By helping to arm virtually any group aiming to topple one of the Krem- 
lin’s clients, Reagan gave new force to the old USS. strategy of “containing” 
Soviet expansionism 

Then along came Mikhail Gorbachev, who has his own reasons for scaling 
back the U.S.S.R.’s foreign entanglements: they are expensive, diverting re- 
sources that might otherwise go to domestic reform: and they provoke world- 
wide antagonism at a time when Moscow is looking for capitalist goods and 
credits. So Gorbachev has withdrawn Soviet troops from Afghanistan, encour- 
aged the Vietnamese to end 
their occupation of Cambo- 
dia and warned Fidel Cas- 
tro that the Kremlin will 
not indefinitely underwrite 
the export of revolution in 
Latin America. 

George Bush has 
knowledged this turn- 
: around in Soviet policy by 
proclaiming it an opportu- 
nity for the U.S. to move 
“beyond containment.” Al- 
ready there has been a shift 
in US. policy toward diplo- 
matic compromise in all 
three of the principal re- 
gional conflicts. In Nicara- 
gua the Reagan Administration wanted to overthrow the Sandinistas; the con- 
tras were a means to that all-or-nothing end. The Bush Administration, by 
contrast, is seeking a political settlement that would entail some sort of power shar- 
ing between the Sandinistas and their opponents. During consultations on Cambo- 
dia in Brunei last week, Secretary of State James Baker made it clear that the U.S. is 
more willing than it was a year ago to accept the current Vietnamese-backed lead- 
ers in Phnom Penh as part of a future coalition—and more committed than before 
to preventing any return by the genocidal Khmer Rouge. 

As for Afghanistan, American hopes for a quick, easy mujahedin victory 
have faded. A protracted civil war might favor the more fanatical, anti-Western 
elements among the rebels. The U.S. has just said good riddance to one ayatullah 
in Iran, and the last thing Washington wants is a Khomeini-like figure in Af- 
ghanistan. There are also 3.5 million well-armed Afghan refugees who are an in- 
creasing worry to Pakistani Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto. On a visit to Wash- 
ington last month, she persuaded Bush to endorse publicly a “political solution,” 
implying an internationally brokered deal that might allow some Afghan Com- 
munists to remain as part of a new government. Baker has privately told his Sovi- 
et counterpart, Eduard Shevardnadze, that the U.S. “has no interest in seeing a 
leadership in Kabul that is hostile to the U.S.S.R.” Such assurances, Baker hopes, 
may lead Moscow to persuade its clients to accept a deal 

If these trends continue, it could mean truce, then peace on these far-flung 
battlefields. Wars, including cold ones, don’t end until people stop dying in them. 
By folding up the Reagan Doctrine, the U.S. can provide some cover for Mos- 
cow’s retreat, perhaps helping end the expansionist phase in Soviet history. Such 
a strategy might even come to be called the Bush Doctrine. | 
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TOP QUALITY 
LOW PRICES 


Big Blue has joined Office Depot, America’s largest 
warehouse retailer of office supplies, ina business 
partnership designed to serve the needs of young 


and growing businesses. 


IBM. Typewriters Mean Quality, like the 
new IBM.» Personal Wheelwriter’ Its 
compact size fits the classroom, home 
or Office. Andit has many new advanced 
features, along with traditional IBM 
reliability and the classic IBM touch. 
Features include Daisywheel print ele- 
ment, Bold Print, Right Margin Flush, 
Decimal Tabulation and Automatic 
Centering, Underlining, Carrier Return 
and Relocation. No. 407-767 LIST 645.00 


Office Depot means The Low Price, every 
day of the year. Office Depot also car- 
ries a complete line of high-quality 
IBM« typewriter ribbons and elements. 
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The Power of Business Networking 


M agazines have the power to 
influence you....the insight to shock 
you....the knowledge to enlighten 
you....the energy to motivate you....the 
responsibility to inform you....the 
format to dazzle you....the force to 
move you. 

Media Networks has the power 
to put your advertisement into nine of 
the most respected news and business 
magazines in the country, on a local, 
subscription-copy basis. Through zip 
code segmentation, MNI’s Business 
Network will send your message to any 
of the top 30 U.S. markets, each for the 
price of a full-page ad in a local 
newspaper. Your selling point will be 
in the homes, offices and minds of the 
decision-makers in your chosen area. 

Combine the power of 
magazines with the precision of target 
marketing to send your audience a 
message with impact. To find out how 


to plug into the power of MNI, 


call 1-800-225-3457, ext. 6505. 
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The Mysterious 
Unmanned MiG 


Talk about automatic pilot 
When two American F-15 jets 
rose to intercept an alien air- 
craft that was entering West 
German airspace at 9:42 a.m 
last Tuesday, they encountered 
an empty Soviet MiG-23 fight- 


er. Flying at an altitude of 


nearly 40,000 fi.. the plane 
was without a pilot, and its 


canopy was gone. For fear of 


creating lethal falling debris, 
officials of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization refrained 
from ordering the craft shot 
down and instead told the 
US. pilots to escort it out to 
open sea. But the MiG ran out 
of fuel near the Belgian town 
of Kortrijk and crashed into a 


Snubs and 
Empty Files 


The conservative New De- 
mocracy Party had just en- 
tered into a historic coalition 
with the Communist-led Alli- 
ance of the Left and was ready 
to start work. But when Cabi- 
net members arrived at their 
Offices last week, some found 


POLAND 


Together, After 
All This Time 


Sitting side by side last week as 
Poland's Senate reconvened for 
the first time since it was abol- 





Propinquity: Jaruzelski and Walesa side by side in the Senate 


World Notes 


house, killing a 19-year-old 
man 

Embarrassed Soviet offi- 
cials later explained that the 
MiG’s pilot had ejected shortly 
after takeoff from Poland’s 
Kolobrzeg air base, in the mis- 
taken belief that his aircraft 


them stripped of files and 
equipment. Tzannis Tzanneta- 
kis, the new Prime Minister, 
was greeted by a single staffer, 
who told him, “Everything has 
been looked after, so there is 
no need for files.” 

The story was similar in 
ministry after ministry: no rec- 
ords, not even paper clips. Had 
members of Andreas Papan- 
dreou’s outgoing Panhellenic 
Socialist Movement spirited 


ished in 1946 were Solidarity 
leader Lech Walesa and Com- 
munist chief General Wojciech 
Jaruzelski. If their propinquity 
reflects the vast changes over- 
taking the country, so does the 
scheduled arrival of George 


Bush this week, paying the first 
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had lost power. The plane 
flew on automatic pilot for | 
hour and 37 minutes, covering 
560 miles before falling out of 
the sky. Soviet officials prom- 
ised to pay for “physical and 
moral damages” caused by the 
mishap = 


away documents that might 
be incriminating? Their ad- 
ministration stands accused of 
large-scale corruption, includ- 
ing embezzlement and taking 
kickbacks. Angry politicians 
suggested that stripping the of- 
fices was also an act of re- 
venge. Some PASOK officials 
admitted as much. Sniffed one 
“Tt was a show of our disap- 
proval of the way this govern- 
ment was formed.” a 


U.S. presidential call in War- 
saw in twelve years 

Although Jaruzelski has 
renounced his own election as 
head of state, it is he who 
will greet Bush, because the 
new mixed government has 
been unable to settle on a 
presidential choice. Bush said 
he planned “to inspire but 
not to incite” during his two- 
day visit. Yet last week in an 
interview with Polish journal- 
ists, he suggested that the So- 
viets unilaterally withdraw 
their 40,000 troops stationed 
on Polish soil: Soviet Presi- 
dent Mikhail Gorbachev 
called the idea “propaganda 
Bush has vaguer ideas about 
how to lend Poland more 
practical help, but aides warn 
won't be 


that any U.S. plan 

accompanied by a “potful of 

money a 
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HONG KONG 


British Option: 
Foreclosed 


Deeply traumatized by China’s 
bloody crackdown on students 
in Tiananmen Square, Hong 
Kong has been looking back to 
London for reassurance that 
the same thing won't happen 
there when Beijing assumes 
control of the crown colony in 
1997. At the least, Hong 
Kong's 5.7 million Chinese 
want the option of moving to 
Britain. Last week British For- 
eign Secretary Sir Geoffrey 
Howe was dispatched to the 
colony to allay fears, but his 
visit only managed to make a 
bad situation worse. 

Howe brought a blunt and 
unwelcome message: “There is 
simply no way a British gov- 
ernment could grant to several 
million people the right to 
come and live in Britain.” In- 





Howe: unwelcome message 


stead, while planning to admit 
perhaps 100,000 Hong Kong 
Chinese, London offered to en- 
list the U.S., Canada and Aus- 
tralia in a last-resort “lifeboat” 
plan to absorb others in the 
event of a mass exodus. In the 
meantime, Britain would has- 
ten the implementation of self- 
rule and press Beijing for fresh 
assurances that Chinese troops 
would stay out of Hong Kong 
The colony’s Chinese were 
not appeased. Storming out of 
the hall where the Foreign 
Secretary delivered his 
speech, eight prominent local 
officials shouted, “Shame 
shame!” a 
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Panic over 
Power Lines 


Are the waves from electrical 





wires and appliances harmful? | 


L ike the Land of Oz, technology has 
good and bad witches. The bomb is a 
bad witch, microsurgery a good one. Not 
so long ago, electricity was firmly in the 
benign category. After all, it delivers en- 
ergy with great reliability and little ex- 
pense. So essential has electricity become 
that more than 2 million miles of power 
lines, literally huge extension cords, criss- 
cross the U.S. But nowadays many Amer- 
icans are increasingly fearful that the 
electric and magnetic fields generated by 
such overhead cables pose a serious threat 
to human health, causing everything from 
learning disorders to cancer. 

Alarm has been growing for more 
than a decade. Scores of lawsuits have 
been filed by residents of Texas, New 
York, California and Louisiana, forcing 
utilities to delay, reroute and sometimes 
abandon construction of power lines. Sev- 
en states have set limits for the strength of 
electric fields created along power-line 
paths; Florida has also adopted a standard 
for magnetic fields. Fremont, Calif., re- 
quires that potential buyers of new homes 
adjacent to overhead lines be warned of 
possible health risks. Last month in Flori- 
da a judge declared that pupils of Sandpip- 
er Shores Elementary School near Boca 
Raton could not play in a major portion of 
the schoolyard because of nearby power 
cables. 

Similar concerns have arisen in other 
nations as well. To calm public protest, a 
Canadian utility proposed buying all the 
homes along a 90-mile power line that is 
under construction. But residents became 
so upset that the government ordered a 
halt to work on a segment of the line. 
Fears were further heightened last month 
when The New Yorker magazine pub- 
lished a series on “The Hazards of Elec- 
tromagnetic Fields.” Author Paul Bro- 
deur charged utility companies and public 
health officials with trying to gloss over 
the threat to health posed by power lines 
and computer terminals. 

The concerns have some justification, 
Last month the U.S. Office of Technology 
Assessment issued a report concluding 
that power lines are a legitimate health is- 
sue. More troubling, it suggested that 
household wiring, appliances like toasters 
and electric blankets, and such items as 
TV sets and computer terminals, all of 
which create electromagnetic fields, 


might also have an impact on health. 
L 
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Agymclass at Sandpiper Shores Elementary School: a large part of the yard is off limits 








Though many studies are disturbing, there is still no clear-cut evidence of danger. 


Even so, the evidence that electric 
currents can be damaging is far from con- 
clusive, scientists agree. Some epidemio- 
logical studies indicate a higher than nor- 
mal incidence of cancer, including 
leukemia and brain tumors, among chil- 
dren and adults living or working close to 
power lines. A study in California found 
that pregnant women who worked on 
video-display terminals for 20 hours or 
more a week had twice the risk of miscar- 
rying as other clerical workers. Such find- 
ings are suggestive, but the researchers 
admit that their work does not establish a 
direct cause-effect relationship. 


Lo experiments have shown 
that electric and magnetic fields can 
exert an influence on biological processes. 
Cells naturally maintain an _ electric 
charge across their membranes that is 
essential to the normal functioning of 
human tissues. In cell cultures, exposure 
to electromagnetic fields can affect the 
flow of chemicals across membranes, in- 
terfere with synthesis of genetic materi- 
al, alter the activity of hormones and 
other chemicals, and change the behav- 
ior of cancer cells. Studies with mice 
show disruptions in eating, breathing 
and sleeping patterns. An experiment 
with human volunteers who were ex- 
posed to electromagnetic fields found 
they experienced a reduced heart rate 
and modified brain waves. 

But all the studies so far have merely 
raised more questions. For example, How 
exactly do electromagnetic fields produce 





the alterations in cells? Are the changes | 
temporary or permanent? Do they reflect 
normal adjustment or a harmful effect? 
Equally mystifying is what kind of expo- 
sure might constitute a danger. Is five 
minutes in a high-intensity field worse 
than 24 hours in a weak field? Says Imre 
Gyuk, manager of the electromagnetic 
program at the Department of Energy: 
“We don’t at present have a scientific ba- 
sis for regulatory action.” 

To resolve the issue, new studies are 
under way. If they show that electric pow- 
er is harmful, the effect could be devastat- 
ing. Appliances and electronic equipment 
would have to be redesigned, many homes 
rewired and the nation’s power-distribu- 
tion system overhauled. Lawsuits, already 
on the rise, would surge as citizens filed 
claims to cover illness or property 
devaluation. 

Faced with the present uncertainty, 
what should a person do? Home buyers 
might want to consider whether electrical 
cables are near a desired property, but ex- 
perts do not advise people to sell their 
homes to escape being close to power 
lines. Instead, some easy, inexpensive 
changes make sense. Among them: use 
electric blankets only to warm beds before 
retiring, place the electric alarm clock 
across the room instead of by the bed and 
sit at least ten feet away from the television 
set. Above all, avoid excessive worrying. 
Until the verdict is in, the watchword is 
prudence, not panic. —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Bruce van Voorst/Washington, with 
other bureaus 
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dioactive decay. 
i What interests physicists, 
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Science 








undreds of feet beneath the ground 
outside the Swiss town of Meyrin, 
near Geneva, a six-year, $660 million con- 
struction project is rushing toward a payoff. 
Workers at the European Center for Parti- 
cle Physics (CERN) have excavated a 12- 
ft.-wide circular tunnel that is 16 
miles in circumference, installed 
nearly 5,000 powerful electromag- 
nets, and put along the ring four 
massive detectors, each weighing 
several tons but sensitive to the 
passage of a single subatomic par- 
ticle. This week, if all goes according to 
plan, technicians will begin test runs of the 
largest scientific instrument in the world. 
Called the large electron-positron col- 
lider (LEP), it will smash together electrons 
and positrons—“antimatter” particles that 
are similar to electrons except that their 
charge is positive rather than negative. 
From the debris of the collisions, which in- 
volve particles traveling at nearly the speed 
of light, physicists hope to get information 
that will solidify—or upset—their under- 
standing of the fundamental building 
blocks of matter and energy. Says 
Carlo Rubbia, CERN’s director 
general: “This is the main road in 
basic science. You never know 
where the main road is really go- 
ing to take you.” Agrees Steven 
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experimental 


A Colossal Collision Course 


eae ee a es 
With its new particle smasher, Europe could win a physics race 


ing. The precise length of its life, which is 
less than a trillionth of a trillionth of a sec- 
ond, will reveal how many sorts of particles 
the Z° decays intoand thus how many other 
particles exist. Current theory says there 
may be only one fundamental particle of 
matter, called the top quark, left to 
observe. But there may be many 
more, and gauging the Z"'s life- 
time will tell physicists how close 
they are to a full understanding of 
the particle menagerie. 

The quest for that measure- 
ment has become a tight race between Eu- 
ropean and USS. physicists. With the new 
LEP, the Europeans are confident that they 
can win, but they will have to hurry. A US. 
accelerator called the Stanford linear col- 
lider (SLC), built in a hurry (3% years) and 
on the cheap ($115 million), has been 
struggling since February to measure the 
Z°. Despite delays in getting the machine 
up and running, physicists at the Stanford 
Linear Accelerator Center, in California, 
have already produced 120 Z°%s. That is 
enough to calculate the particle’s mass 
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more accurately than ever before. And by 
the end of the year, when the number of 
Z°s produced is expected to reach 2,000, 
the Stanford scientists think they could 
have the Z's life expectancy pinned down. 
But by that time the LEP may have beaten 
them to the goal. “I had hoped,” acknowl- 
edges Burton Richter, the Stanford center's 
director, “that we would be in the shape we 
are now ina year ago. Ifa miracle had hap- 
pened and we'd come on two years ago, 
then we'd have scooped up a lot of Z° phys- 
ics.” Now he and his colleagues can only 
hope the LEP will have extensive start-up 
problems of its own. 

Many experts think that is unlikely. 
Richter bet on a new approach to acceler- 
ator design, sending the positrons and 
electrons down a two-mile-long straight 
track, then spinning them out in opposing 
semicircles before colliding them. The 
CERN machine is more conventional and 
thus more likely to work from the start. 
The positrons and electrons in the LEP are 
made to circle repeatedly in opposite di- 
rections through the tunnel, with new 
particles added periodically to the stream. 
In a given period of time, the LEP is ex- 
pected to produce hundreds of times as 
many Z°s as the Stanford collider does. 
That gives CERN the best odds of being 
the first to measure the Z"’s life-span. 

Although CERN’s staff 
tries to be diplomatic sy 
about competition with 
the U.S. in particle physics, there is 
little doubt that the LEP has given 








Stanford Linear Collider 











the Europeans a major advantage. 


Weinberg of the University of Toiank Detector #°\e “T don’t think of science as a foot- 
Texas, a Nobel prizewinner in — Electron gun arge 1 i ball game.” says Ugo Amaldi, who 
theoretical physics: “Maybe we -2O Electrons ____» as 3 4 oversees one of the LEP’s detectors. 
will discover some weird particle 2 —— 3 4 | “But if you look at the number of 
for which there is no experimental — a \ 1 American scientists coming here, 
evidence, and that would open a Damping rings agua” ; it is clear that our way of doing 


whole new chapter in elementary- 
particle physics.” 

But while the unex- 

pected is always possible, 

CERN physicists do have a specific 
quarry to start with. As soon as 
the LEP has been put through its 
paces, they will begin taking a 
hard look at a particle called the 
Z°, which will emerge in great 
numbers from the electron-posi- 
tron collisions. The discovery of 
the Z® and two related particles, 
W+ and W-, in 1982 and 1983 
won a Nobel for CERN scientists 
Rubbia and Simon van der Meer. 
The three particles carry the 
weak nuclear force, one of the 
four fundamental forces of na- 
ture, which is responsible for ra- 








though, is not just what the Z° does 
| but how long it lives before decay- 
















Synchrotrons 


1. Electrons are directed at a target to produce positrons. var 
2. Positrons and electrons are collected in damping rings. 

3. Bunches of electrons and positrons are accelerated through a 

2-mile tube, and magnets bend their paths into a head-on collision. 

4. 2° particles are created by the energy of the collision in the detector. 


things is attracting interest.” 

That is not to say that the US. 
is second rate. The Tevatron, an 
accelerator at Fermilab, near Chi- 
cago, that smashes together pro- 
tons and antiprotons, is still the 


CERN’s Large Electron- most powerful collider in the 
Positron Collider world, and the proposed supercon- 
1. Positrons are created and then stored ducting supercollider, planned for 


in an accumulator ring. 

2. Electrons and positrons are 
accelerated in the small and large 
synchrotrons. 

3. The particles are injected into the 16- 
mile LEP. Electrons are accelerated 
counterclockwise; positrons are 
accelerated clockwise. 

4. 2° particles are created and detected 
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Texas, will be more powerful still. 
Proton-antiproton collisions entail 
more energy than electron-posi- 
tron collisions and thus are more 
likely to generate previously undis- 
covered particles. But proton-anti- 
proton impacts generate more sub- 
atomic debris, which makes it 
harder to study the properties of 
individual particles carefully. For 
what Amaldi calls “precision 
physics.” Europe could soon be 
No. I. — By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by William Dowell/Geneva and 
J. Madeleine Nash/Palo Alto 
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You and 





your Foster Child: 
A peace pact to show the world. 


You care. When you see our 
world battered by turmoil and 
strife... when you know innocent 
children are hungry and hurting... 
your heart cries for them. 

But what can you do? 

The truth is, as a person who 
cares about other human beings— 
even a child thousands of miles away 
—you can do a lot. 

You can stop the hurting for one 
little child—and change the condi- 
tions that cause it. And in one small 
corner, you can help with the healing 
of our troubled world. 


Create a bond of peace and 
love for only 72¢ a day. 
While world leaders hold peace 
talks, and spend billions on aid and 
arms, there's another way you 


personally can make a difference. By 
reaching out to a desperately poor 
child overseas—as a Foster Parent. 

All it takes is $22 a month—only 
72¢ aday—to help a child and his or 
her family build a better life. Through 
health and nutrition programs. 
Schooling. Disease-free water. Higher 
food production and other long-term 
help. 

And along the way, you create a 
special bond of love. Through your 
exchange of letters and photos, you 
send real hope and encouragement, as 
you share your Foster Child’s dreams 
and the family’s progress as well. 

With your one-to-one sharing 
and caring, you help attack the 

erty that breeds resentment—and 
‘Ip build new understanding around 
the globe. 





See the difference your help 
is making. 


Being a Foster Parent may not 
win you the Nobel Peace Prize, but 
with every letter and progress report 
you receive, you'll see the difference 
your help is making to one small 
child whose life is changing because 
of you. 

And in a world full of conflict, 
you'll know that you and your Foster 
Child are setting an example for 
people everywhere to live together in 
peace. 


Live what you believe! 
Call toll-free 
1-800-225-1234-today. 


[pan nnn nn nn 





0 Philippines 


i 
I 


0 Any country where the need is greatest 
0 Please send my Foster Parent Kit with oe 
my Foster Child’s photo and case history. Gy 
My check for $22 for the first month’s 
sponsorship is enclosed. 


Help so complete, it touches a child for life. 


YES, I want to be a peacemaker. 


Enroll me as a Foster Parent to... 

O The child who needs my caring most. 
OGirl O Boy 
O Ecuador OC Guatemala O India 
O Africa O Colombia O Thailand 


0 Either 


Address 


C) I'm not yet sure if I want to be a Foster Parent 
but I'm interested. Please send me information 
about the child I would be sponsoring. 


O Mr OC Mrs. 
O Miss © Ms. 


Mail to: 

Kenneth H. Phillips, President 
Foster Parents Plan, Inc. 

157 Plan Way * Warwick, RI 02886 


K375 


State Zip 





Acopy of Fortct Parents Plants financial report & available from the New York Departments of Sore, Offer of Charities Registration, Albany. NY or Foster Parents Plan. Warwick. RI 
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Spanning tastes from traditional to 
trendy, three catalogs thrive by 
selling sportswear to baby boomers 
who have no time to go to the mall 


BY BARBARA RUDOLPH 
well-tanned, fine-boned man 
| lounges on a wicker chair in the 
middle of a vast lawn, the pic- 
ture of leisure in his long-sleeve 
polo shirt and cotton twill trousers. A 
fresh-faced young woman walks barefoot 
on the beach, smartly turned out in white 
cotton shorts and a sleeveless blouse. A 
square-jawed baby boomer clad in a clas- 
sic linen shirt and cotton pants gazes se- 
renely along a shoreline as if he is plan- 
ning a bright future 
The people in these scenes, which 
evoke the studied relaxation of a Ralph 
Lauren ad, look like the sort of folks who 
would hate to spend any of their precious 
free time at a shopping mall. In fact, their 
well-composed snapshots come from the 
pages of America’s popular new crop of 
mail-order catalogs: Lands’ End,* 
J. Crew and Tweeds. These three retailers 
are reaping handsome sales by offering 
sporty, preppy wear to customers who are 
partial to natural fibers and toll-free shop- 
ping. Last year the three companies 
mailed a total of more than 120 million 
catalogs to prospective customers in all 50 
States. 
Many of the buyers are baby boomers, 
especially working mothers, who have all 


J be Land's End. but 


company’s early sta 









The correct punctuation shou 
meone made an error in tt 
tionery, and the name stuck 











but given up on department stores. Says 
Tess Goodier, 36, of Vienna, Va., mother 
of two young children: “It’s so much easi- 
er than going over to J.C. Penney and 
chasing after my wandering kids.” While 
the new catalog kings have much in com- 
mon, each is trying to carve out its own 
identity 


LANDS’ END. The largest of the three, 
Lands’ End posted revenues of $456 mil- 
lion for the twelve months ending last 
January, an increase of 35% from the pre- 
vious year and not far from the $580 mil- 
lion in sales racked up in 1988 by 
L.L. Bean, still the captain of the sports- 
wear-catalog industry. Lands’ End, 
launched in 1963 by Chairman Gary 
Comer, then a 36-year-old advertising 
copywriter at Young & Rubicam in Chi- 
cago, sells moderately priced, well-made 
staples. Among them: oxford-cloth shirts 
($19.50); cotton twill skirts ($32.50); and 
silk foulard ties ($19). One of the compa- 
ny’s specialties is the many-pocketed can- 
vas attaché bag ($39.50), which for many 
people has replaced the formal, hard-sid- 
ed briefcase 

Lands’ End makes its home amid the 
rolling cornfields of Dodgeville, Wis., 
(pop. 4,000), where 3,000 workers fill or- 
ders in a warehouse the size of ten football 
fields. The Middle-American locale is 
what Lands’ End is all about. The compa- 
ny cultivates a shamelessly folksy image, 








J.CREW _ 
Chairman Arthur Cinader and President Emily 
Cinader, his daughter, offer a wardrobe with 


what he calls understated flair 


urging readers of its magazine ads to calla 
“friendly southern Wisconsin voice.” 
Lands’ End operators, many of whom are 
housewives or students from the sur- 
rounding farm country, are famous for 
their willingness to chat, even about the 
weather. “We're trying to build a relation- 
ship with a customer, not consummate a 
sale,” says President Richard Anderson 

The catalog keeps the conversation 
going. The text is often full of lengthy and 
technical explanations of how Lands’ 
End products are made. Example: “At 
our yarn-spinning facility, every bale of 
cotton is inspected on both sides to insure 
top quality. (They end up rejecting 10% of 
the bales—fussy, fussy folks.)” 

Lands’ End wins friends by populat- 
ing its catalog with real people, complete 
with wrinkles and middle-age spread. Of- 
ten the models are employees or readers 
who have sent in photos of themselves 
along with suggestions for the catalog. In 
one recent issue, Roxanne Clouse and her 
teenage daughter Franny, who are cus- 
tomers from Amazonia, Mo., sported 
bathing suits. Says one appreciative cus- 
tomer: “I get tired of catalogs full of mod- 
els who wear a size 3.” 


J. CREW. Based in Manhattan's up-and- 
coming Flatiron section and housed in a 
loft building with hardwood floors and ex- 
posed industrial pipes, J. Crew is far from 
folksy. The company’s offerings are de- 
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cidedly casual but with a note of sophisti- 
cation. Arthur Cinader, 61, J. Crew's 
chairman, describes the J. Crew look as 
“understated flair.” Cinader, whose fam- 
ily-owned firm operates a clothing-and- 
furnishings catalog business called Popu- 
lar Club Plan, started J. Crew six years 
ago and had an almost instant hit 

The catalog offers stylish variations 
on some familiar themes in American 
sportswear. Besides selling a garden-vari- 
ety pocket T shirt ($12), J. Crew offers a 
prewashed (or “weathered,” as the cata- 
log puts it) T shirt for $24 in 15 different 
colors, including watermelon, tangelo and 
mango. Other characteristic items: Shak- 
er cotton sweaters ($38) and unlined can- 
vas jackets ($68). This year J. Crew is 
branching into clothes for the office as 
well. Fall offerings will include a wool 
V-neck dress ($128) and a men’s herring- 
bone-tweed jacket (about $250) 

J. Crew is a family affair: Cinader’s 
28-year-old daughter Emily is the firm's 
president and chief of design, though she 
had no. previous business experience 
when she joined the company in late 1982 
Another daughter, Maud, 23, directs loca- 
tion photography for J. Crew. Nepotism 
may work: the company expects that its 
catalog sales this year will reach $150 mil- 
lion, up 50% from 1988 


TWEEDS. Since its catalog 


shipped less than two years ago, Tweeds 


first was 





President Richard Anderson and Chairman Gary 
= Comer, who tout folksiness and value, count 
the U.S. rugby team among their customers 









has become the spunky and surprisingly 
successful upstart in the crowd. Estimated 
revenues for the current fiscal year: $37 
million. Compared with its rivals, 
Tweeds’ offerings are typically funkier, 
looser-fitting and more cosmopolitan, 
with a European twist,” as 
Tweeds President Jeff Aschkenes, 46, 
puts it. Many outfits are made of linen, 
this year’s trendy fabric, and come in off- 
beat Examples: pleated, 
prewashed linen trousers ($59) available 
in Moroccan brown, sage, cadet or flax; 
and cotton-Lycra pants ($29) in the colors 
of sky and palm. Tweeds’ designers take 
about four trips to Europe each year to ob- 
serve—and sometimes borrow—the latest 
Continental fashions and fabrics 

Based in a 100-year-old converted 
brick mill in Paterson, N.J., Tweeds is the 
creation of refugees from rival J. Crew 
Ted Pamperin, 48, Tweeds’ chairman, 
had worked as J. Crew’s executive vice 
president and Aschkenes as its merchan- 
dising director. Though paid well at 
J, Crew, the two partners were frustrated 
entrepreneurs. Says Aschkenes: “We 
didn’t want to be sitting on rocking chairs 
when we were 80 years old, never having 
tried it on our own.” They raised $6 mil- 
lion in venture capital financing and now 
control a minority interest in the firm 
The rivalry with their former 
should be lively since the renegades have 
hired 18 former employees of J. Crew 


“classics 


colors 


bosses 
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TWEEDS 
Chairman Ted Pamperin and President Jeff 


Aschkenes sell sophisticated basics, along 
with calfskin hatboxes and wooden bangles 


Tweeds courts the youngest audience 
of the three. The average age of its cus- 
tomers is 30, vs. 36 at J. Crew and 40 at 
Lands’ End. Many of Tweeds’ customers, 
in fact, missed the baby boom by a few 
years: 30% are under 23. To keep its 
youthful clientele, Tweeds has sent cata- 
logs to subscribers of Elle and Glamour | 
magazines and has taken out ads in col- 
lege publications 

All three catalogs are thriving al a 
time when the catalog business in general 
has plenty to worry about. Besides a slow- 
ing economy, the industry is suffering 
from rapid increases in its basic costs for 
paper, printing and postage. Third-class 
postal rates, for example, rose 25% last 
year alone. Another problem is a bill in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives 
in May that would allow states to force 
mail-order outfits to collect sales taxes 
from their customers, a process that cata- 
log merchants view as a potentially night- 
marish logistical and financial burden 

On top of those threats is the increas- 
ing crowding in the mail-order business, 
which is already suffering the first phase 
of a shake-out. Says Tweeds’ Aschkenes 
“It is definitely going to happen. Every 
year there’s more fallout.” But by all ac- 
counts, the three hot clothing catalogs are 
likely to thrive because they have caught 
the attention of an ideal audience: time- 
starved baby boomers who prefer to let 
their fingers do the shopping a 
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“We found that the Sonata not 
only performed well at more than 
mile-high elevations, but was as 
good on curving mountain roads 
as in stop-and-go traffic” 

—Motor Trend 


“Interior room for passengers 
and trunk space for cargo are out- 
standing considering the Sonata’s 
modest outside dimensions. Seats 
are luxurious and comfortable’ 

—Motor Trend 


“Even the base Sonata is fully 
equipped. From the driver's seat, 
you look through a contemporary- 
styled tilt wheel (seven positions) 
at wonderful analog gauges.” 

Motor Trend 


“Visually, the Sonata is a good- 
looking car. It is neat, tidy, taut— 
a car you can be comfortable with 
We couldn't find a bad angle on 


the car” —Motor Trend 





“The Sonata is 
alotof car 


for the money” 


—Motor Trend 


June 9, 1989 


“Motor Trend is 


abrilliant 


publication” 


—Hyundai 


June 10, 1989 


“We're high on praise for the 
Sonata, and we have no qualms 
about giving it our blessing. If 
you're after comfortable, practical 
transportation in a good-looking 
car, the Sonata should be seriously 


considered” —Motor Trend 


“After driving Sonatas with 
both manual and automatic 
transmissions, we were impressed 
with freeway on-ramp and passing 
ability. —Motor Trend 


“The power-assisted rack-and- 
pinion steering allows a fast pace 
to be maintained through curving 
canyon roads with complete driver 


confidence.” Motor Trend 


“We're astounded that a com- 
pany this new could get it so right 
0 —Motor Trend 

“It's obvious somebody at 


Hyundai has done his homework.” 
—Motor Trend 
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THE DOLLAR 


Once a Rocket, | 
Now a Rock 


As the U.S. dollar comes 
down from its recent flight of 
fancy, will the fall be danger- 
ously fast? Only a month ago, 
the currency was rising so re- 








ACCOUNTING 


The Big Eight, 
Seven, Six... 


Like nervous bachelors wor- 
ried they may never find a 
mate, many of the Big Eight 
accounting firms in the U.S 
have begun stampeding to the 





altar. Last week Deloitte, Has- 
kins & Sells and Touche Ross 
announced that they had 
agreed to jain forces as Deloitte 
& Touche (total revenues: $3.9 
billion). Earlier the same day 
Arthur Andersen and Price 
Waterhouse revealed that they 
too have begun negotiating a 





Grapefruit’s 
Sour Rap 


The most serious case people 
usually make against grape- 
fruit is that it’s a bit too tart 
But last week consumer 
groups in South Korea 
launched a boycott of US 
grapefruit because 
they believe the 
produce is contam- 
inated with Alar, a 
chemical preserva- 
tive and suspected 
carcinogen that 
has been used by 
apple processors 
The South Ko- 

















lentlessly that economists 
were concerned that its 
strength would worsen the 
trade deficit by making U.S 
exports too costly. That fear 
seemed misplaced last week 
as the dollar plunged to a lev- 
el some 7.5% below its mid- 
June highs, closing the week 
at 1.87 deutsche marks and 
139 yen. 

The reeling dollar reflect- 
ed fears of recession. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board appears 
ready to spur the economy by 
letting interest rates fall, but 
that could further undermine 
the dollar by making US. in- 
vestments less attractive to 
foreigners. Unemployment 
reached 5.3% in June, up from 
5.2% in May, another sign of 
a slowdown a 


merger that would produce a 
$4.9 billion firm. The an- 
nouncements followed a deci- 
sion by Ernst & Whinney and 
Arthur Young in June to con- 
summate their own $4.3 billion 
corporate marriage 

The passion to merge has 
been fueled by the desire of 
major firms to become global 
competitors. “The cost of do- 


ing business is much greater | 


today than it was 15 years 
ago,” says William Grollman, 
professor of accounting at 
Fordham University’s Gradu- 
ate School of Business. **Merg- 
ers reduce these costs and 
eliminate a competitor.” o 


rean protest was triggered 
when a test requested by con- 
sumer groups showed the Alar 
content of U.S. grapefruit to be 
0.5 parts per million or less 
But since the lab equipment 
was not accurate enough to 
measure below that level, this 
was “equivalent to a finding of 
no Alar,” says Dan Gunter, 
executive director of Florida’s 

department of cit- 
= rus. Says he: “Alar 
is not used on 
grapefruit.” The 
3 Korean govern- 
- ment declared U.S 
= grapefruit safe, but 
* American growers 
fear the sour taste 


















may linger a | 
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Aryeh Nudell, 13, of Baltimore, with an array of Torah Personalities 





COLLECTIBLES 


Bubble Gum 
Not Included 


“Hey, I'll trade you a Ruder- 
man for a Feinstein!” No, this 
is not a proposed baseball-card 
swap, but the kind of deal that 
might occur among children 
with a religious bent: trading 
rabbi cards. Since they were 
introduced last August, more 
than 400,000 have been sold at 
20¢ apiece, or 99¢ for a pack of 
five. On the back of each 4-in 
by 6-in. card, printed in Eng- 


lish and Hebrew, are the rab- 
bi’s dates of birth and death. 
the books he published and de- 
tails about his life. 

Created by Arthur Shugar- 
man, a Baltimore accountant, 
the cards aim to inspire Jewish 
youngsters by helping them 
put faces to the names they 
learn in Hebrew school. Shu- 
garman started a nonprofit 
company called Torah Person- 
alities, which now distributes 
the cards. The most coveted 
one: Moshe Feinstein of New 
York City, an expert on Jewish 
law who died in 1986. z 








= controlled Min- 
orco. Not until the 
meal was over did 
ConsGold Chair- 
3 man Rudolph Ag- 
= new inform his 
troops that the 
company's board | 
had accepted a | 
$5.5 billion take- 
over bid from 
Hanson PLC, the 
$12.5 billion Brit- 
ish group whose | 
holdings include 
Jacuzzi and Farberware 

Lord Hanson, the compa- 
ny’s chairman, and Sir Gordon 
White, head of U.S. operations, 
have built their empire by ac- 
quiring assets at bargain prices 
and then selling off pieces to 
corporate takeover in Britain. | pay down their debts. As a re- 
Employees of Consolidated | sult, the 102-year-old Cons- 
Gold Fields, the world’s sec- | Gold, which owns 49% of 
ond largest gold producer, had | Newmont Mining, the largest 
gathered last week at the Lon- | gold producer in the US., is 
don Zoo for a dinner party to | likely to be split up. Some of its 
celebrate the company’s re- | divisions may wind up in the | 
buff in May of a hostile take- | hands of the company’s first 
over bid by South African— | suitor, Minorco n | 


The victors: Lord Hanson and Sir Gordon White 


TAKEOVERS 


Of Gold Mines 
And Jacuzzis 


The setting was an unlikely 
place to announce the largest 
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A NEW COMEDY BY ROB REINER 







BILLY CRYSTAL MBG RYAN 





Can 
two friends 
sleep 
together 
and 
still love 
each other 

in the 
morning? 














Rue. 


“When airy el Sally.. 


¥ 








STARTS JULY 12 AT SELECT THEATRES. OPENS NATIONWIDE JULY 21. 








Send in the Director 


Movie actors sweating it out on location, take 
after take, tend to think that the fellow behind 
the camera is some kind of clown. Exactly so, in 
the case of Quick Change, a comedy being 
filmed in the streets of New York City this 
summer. The actors, including GEENA DAVIS, 
| RANDY QUAID and JASON ROBARDS, are going 
through their paces for a very funny chap, 
though he’s scarcely recognizable behind all 
that makeup. The film’s star and co-director: 


BILL MURRAY. No fooling. 


Thin Thanks 


Whose life is it anyway? 
Randall Dale Adams, released 
from a Texas prison in 
March, wants the courts to 
decide. When he was 
set free after serving 124% 
years, it was largely 
owing to Errol Morris, 
whose movie The 
Thin Blue Line un- 
covered exonerating 
evidence. Adams sold 
the rights for $10 in 
1986, and though still 
grateful to the film- 
maker, is suing to 
determine who owns 
them now. “Am I in- 








BY EMILY MITCHELL / Reported by Wendy Cole 





dentured to Morris for the 
rest of my life?” he asks 
The bespectacled Morris 
denies blocking Adams 
from future profits. And 
the film is no Batman. La- 
ments Morris: “I'm. still 
paying off bills.” 








Godzilla 
Was Here 


“In Japan a_ cantaloupe 
costs $40,” says comedian 
Tamayo Otsuki. “It's 29¢ a 
pound here. I eat one every 
day, and so far, I've saved 
$20,000." A regular per- 
former on the U.S, comedy- 
club circuit, Osaka-born | 
Otsuki, 30, gets laughs by 
noting clashes in East-West 
culture and commerce. How 
do comics differ in Japan? 
“They have to be cute,” she 
says, “not controversial.” 
The diminutive Otsuki, who 
has a Godzilla-size appetite 
for fame, writes material 
that is decidedly prickly, 
but the former sushi wait- 
ress nonetheless thinks her 
humor “helps Americans 
and Japanese understand 
more about each other 
and themselves.” 


Prized Pole 


Freedom is a family matter for 
LECH WALESA. He stayed in War- 
saw to attend the July 4 session 
marking Solidarity’s entry into par- 
liament, while his wife DANUTA 
journeyed to Philadelphia to accept 
an Independence Day award in his 
behalf. Nobel laureate Walesa re- 
ceived the city’s first Liberty Med- 
al—and its $100,000 cash prize. 
JAROSLAW, 12, one of the cou- 
ple’s eight children, listened proud- 
ly as Danuta read aloud her hus- 
band’s speech in Polish. Calling 
liberty a common responsibility, 
Walesa warned that no one can 
ever be free who calmly looks on at 
another's captivity. 
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Umpspeak 


There’s no arguing with 
Betty Speziale. She calls 
them as she sees them, and 
this August she'll be the first 
woman ever to umpire a Lit- 
tle League world series. A 
payroll clerk in western 
New York State and mother 
of two, Speziale, 35, works 
about a dozen games weekly 
for free—and has a reputa- 
tion for being tough. “But off 
the field I’m a girl first,” she 
insists. Of her new assign- 
ment, she says, “I didn’t be- 
lieve it would happen. But 
when another umpire told 
me I would never get there, I 
was determined to try.” 


























Law ———_— 


Is the Court Hostile to Religion? 





A conservative bloc of Justices speaks out on church and state 


hristmas came under sharp scrutiny 

last week at the U.S. Supreme Court, 
and some groups got coal in their stock- 
ings. In a ruling that confused more 
Americans than it enlightened, the Jus- 
tices held that the annual display of a 
Jewish Hanukkah menorah next to a 
Christmas tree outside Pittsburgh’s City- 
County building was constitutional; yet in 
the same decision, they concluded that a 
Catholic-sponsored creche depicting the 
Nativity in the county courthouse one 
block away was not. The tenuous princi- 
ple governing the decision seemed to be 
the so-called reindeer rule, suggested in 
1984 by the court's decision that a govern- 
ment-owned créche in Pawtucket, R.L. 
was constitutional because it was flanked 
by such secular paraphernalia as Santa's 
house and reindeer and therefore would 
not be seen as an endorsement of a reli- 
gious faith. Apparently, the Pittsburgh 


creche did not have enough secular 
camouflage 
Such hairsplitting is sure to keep 


judges. local politicians, priests and rabbis 
scratching their heads over Yuletide and 
Hanukkah dos and don'ts for many holi- 
days to come. But far more than cradles 
and reindeer is at stake after last week’s 
The creche and menorah case, 
County of Allegheny v. A-C.L.U., saw the 
emergence of an outspoken bloc of four 
conservative Justices, just one vote shy of 
a majority, who are openly intent on 
challenging long-established views on the 
separation between church and state, The 
créche dissent in the Allegheny decision 


decision 


MARRIAGE REVEALED. Of Pierre Salinger, 
64, chief foreign correspondent for ABC 
News, and Nicole Beauvillain de Menthon, 
44, former communications director for 
fashion designer Guy Laroche; he for the 
fourth time. she for the second: in London 
on June 17 


SENTENCED. Boyd Jefferies, 58. onetime 
Los Angeles brokerage chief who pleaded 
guilty to helping speculator Ivan Boesky 
conceal his ownership of $56 million in 
stock in 1985 and helping manipulate the 
stock price of Fireman's Fund Corp.; to 
five years’ probation and fines totaling 
50,000; in New York City 





DIED. Jim Backus, 76 who created 
two enduring American show-business 
icons: the myopic Mr. Magoo and locked- 


actor 


80 


Anthony Kennedy 


Challenging the reindeer rule 


brought together Justices Anthony Ken- 
nedy, Antonin Scalia, Byron White and 
Chief Justice William Rehnquist, all of 
whom favor a sweeping reinterpretation 
of what the Bill of Rights means by for- 
bidding government “establishment of 
religion.” 

The conservative dissent, which 
would have allowed the créche, was wril- 
ten by Kennedy, 52. the court’s newest 
member. Kennedy contended that the 
majority ruling by Harry Blackmun, and 


Milestones ——— 


jaw millionaire Thurston Howell III of 
TV's Gilligan's Island; in Santa Monica, 
Calif. Veteran of more than 75 movie 
roles, Backus became a symbol of the be- 
fuddled fathers of the ‘50s when he por- 
trayed James Dean's dad in the 1955 film 
Rebel Without a Cause 


DIED. Janos Kadar, 77, leader of Hungary 
who invited the Soviet tanks that crushed 
the 1956 uprising; in Budapest. In power 
from 1956 until forced out in May 1988, 
Kadar outlasted five regimes in Moscow 
by toeing the Soviet line on foreign affairs 
At the same time, he ushered in domestic 
reforms that blended socialism with free- 
market principles. The resultant “goulash 
Communism” produced enough econom- 
ic vitality to make Hungary the envy of 
the Soviet bloc 
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in effect a whole train of Supreme Court 
decisions, “reflects an unjustified hostility 
toward religion.” In his opinion, Kennedy 
proposed that the court apply two new 
tests to determine the constitutionality of 
links between the government and reli- 
gion. First, Kennedy wrote, “government 
may nol coerce anyone to support or par- 
ticipate in any religion or its exercise.” 
Second, the court should outlaw only 
those “direct benefits” that tend to create 
a state religion 

Blackmun’s créche ban was based on 
more sweeping standards, in accordance 
with legal precedents, that said the gov- 
ernment could neither endorse nor sup- 
port any religion. Kennedy's position 
and his vehemence troubled liberal court 
observers. If his view prevails, says Lee 
Boothby, counsel to Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State 
would be litigating hundreds of cases we 
thought we had settled.” One more vote 
perhaps a Bush appointment to the 
court—would give these Justices the clout 
to undo 40 years of church-state law on 
everything from school prayer to public 
aid for church agencies. For the 
swing vote belongs to Sandra Day O’Con 


“we 


now, 


nor, who voted for the menorah and 
against the creche last week 
Although Kennedy and company 


appear to defend religion, many legal 
scholars continue to maintain that faith 
is better protected by separation, since 
doing otherwise forces government to 
emphasize the secular. It would be bet- 
ter, contends law professor 
Laycock of the University of Texas, for 
the court to simply rule that “the gov- 
ernment shouldn't celebrate religious 
holidays at all.” By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Steven Holmes/Washington and 
Andrea Sachs/New York 


Douglas 


DIED. Andrei Gromyko, 79, dour Soviet dip- 
lomat who, as Foreign Minister from 1957 
to 1985, was the public face of Russian in- 
scrutability and intransigence. From 
1943, when Stalin appointed him (at age 
34) Ambassador to Washington, Gromy- 
ko was an indispensable formulator of 
Kremlin policy toward the U.S., dealing 
with nine Presidents. He helped Stalin 
haggle with FD.R. at Yalta, told John F 

Kennedy there were no Soviet 
in Cuba in 1962, 
during the Brezhnev era 
became an architect of 
détente. When anyone 
referred imprecisely to 
events he had witnessed, 
Gromyko had an untop- 
pable rejoinder “! 
know. I was there.” 


missiles 


and 
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Fashionable and forgiving: swimsuits by Adrienne Vittadini, Bill Blass, Gottex and Randolph Duke 





Fashion 

















Back from the Bikini Brink 








alk about your nerve-jangling sum- 

mer adventures. No, not Batman or 
Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade. For 
many women, it’s those countless forays 
into the dressing room in search of a bath- 
ing suit that won’t expose every bulge or 
sag. This summer, however, has provided 
some relief from the unforgiving itsy-bitsy 
bikini. Enter the fashionable swimsuit. 

New swimwear is revealing less, not 
more, of the skin and using an array of de- 
sign and construction tricks to camou- 
flage body flaws. Higher necklines and 
underwire bras help disguise a large 
bust; ruffles and other upper-body 
froufrous distract from a small one. 
Lower-cut legs and flirty little skirts 
divert attention from big hips and 
thighs, while high waistlines, belts 
and stomach-control panels are do- 
ing their bit to hide the belly. 

Most major suitmakers are in 
the covered-up swim. Designers 
Adrienne Vittadini and Randolph 
Duke are among those who have 
swirled out skirted suits, while Nor- 
ma Kamali recalls the 1940s with 
long-line swimwear featuring ele- 
gant drapery. Former Hollywood 
star Esther Williams has lent her 
name to a line of classic one-piece 
suits reminiscent of her costumes in 
films like Neptune's Daughter. Us- 
ing a bit of verbal camouflage, 





As time goes by, baby boomers opt for a discreet cover-up 





outfit, says its line is “cut for the Mid- 
western frame,” and Sandcastle is doing 
well with a collection intended to “mini- 
mize common figure problems like heavy 
thighs, tummy bulge and wide hips.” A 
Gottex suit that covers up lower-abdo- 
men paunch with a strategically placed 
cummerbund has drawn more than 


15,000 orders through the Spiegel catalog 
alone. 

The draped shape can be traced to 
those ubiquitous trend setters, the baby 
boomers. The generation that grew up in 






Frills and fringes from designers Kamali and Duke 











the let-it-all-hang-out '60s has found that 
by age 35 or 40, it may be time to start 
holding some of it in. Sales of women’s 
swimwear have fallen in recent years, and 
the aging of the population is probably 
one reason. “Women were complaining 
that they couldn't find appropriate bath- 
ing suits,” says Ruth Rubinstein of New 
York City’s Fashion Institute of Technol- 
ogy. “Most were made for the very young 
who had perfect bodies.” Asserts John 
Rogoff, senior vice president of Excelsior, 
which markets the Esther Williams line: 
“There’s a tremendous trend toward 
modesty and conservatism.” 

The advent of more ample suits may 
also reflect a greater concern about skin 
cancer and other damaging effects of the 
sun. “The fashion suit is for a sophisticat- 
ed dresser who is not interested in 
tanning,” says Kamali, “but is being 
more specific about what looks good 
on her.” Any skin-protection bene- 
fits, of course, are minimal: a few ex- 
tra inches of fabric are no substitute 
for a No. 20 sunblock—or a place in 
the shade. 

Bikinis of dental-floss dimen- 
sions are hardly an endangered spe- 
cies, as any visitor to the beaches of 
Long Island or Southern California 
can attest. And designers point out 
that no miracle of construction can 
transform a middle-aged woman 
into a sleek postadolescent. “No 
matter what kind of suit you put 
on,” says Anne Klein designer Lou- 
is Dell’Olio, “if you’re fat, you're 
fat.” — By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by Karen Grigsby Bates/Los 








Body Glove Apparel, a California 


Diverting attention, camouflaging the flaws. 


Angeles and Linda Williams /New York 
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_At Play in Fields of Energy 





OILNOTES by Rick Bass; Houghton Mifflin/ Seymour Lawrence 


172 pages; $16.95 





BY MARTHA DUFFY 


ick Bass was a fence post in 
his third-grade play. His fa- 
ther still calls him “Animal.” As 
a petroleum geologist around 
Jackson, Miss., he drove a lot but 
was hard on automobiles. After 
| he steered one company car into 
shallow water, the boss sent him 
a 20-ft. length of chain for 
Christmas. Bass acknowledges 
his clumsiness: “Sometimes I feel 
almost out of control.” But he 
glories in a rare natural gift: “I 
know how to find oil.” 

As readers of Bass’s stories 
(collected this year in The Watch) 
can attest, he also knows how to 
write; and like his oil witchery, 
this gift is extravagant and natu- 
ral. His new book is based on 
notebook jottings he kept for 
about three years, 1984-87, chas- 
ing a quarry that was “shy here, 
coy there, blatant elsewhere.” His 
father, another petroleum geolo- 
gist, complained after reading Oil 
Notes that he didn’t learn much 
from it about finding oil, but to the 
uninitiated it richly reveals just 
what that line of work involves. 
There is no better conversation, 
spoken or written, than good shop 
talk, and this is superb—direct, expert and 
reeling with the joys of outdoor adventure. 

Bass, 31, has likened his job to that ofa 
field-goal kicker, a man whose calculations 
must be exactly right (“You can’t even 
look relieved”). But he revels in the pres- 
sure and fevered pace. “Sometimes day, as 
opposed to night, loses significance, and 
also you feel like you're being washed 
down a mad stream somewhere. Fatigue 
becomes the currency with which you pay. 
It makes sense though. It is energy, after 
all, that you are looking for: buried.” He 
recalls the mineral’s origin, millions of 
years ago, in ancient seashores, and feels 
that there is a “frozen sea in me.” Describ- 
ing the geology of Alabama and Mississip- 
pi, he writes, “The old sea retreated two 
hundred and fifty million years ago. . . the 
sands, five and six thousand feet down, like 
plunging porpoises, sounding, headed back 
to the deep.” 

The author, who now lives in rural 
Montana and is a consulting geologist, says 
little about his writing career. He reveals 
that he is a poetic observer of the earth’s 
surface as well as its depths, ever alert to 

















Author Bass and artist Hughes at home in Yaak, Mont. 
“You can't find oil if you are not honest.” 


the sounds of silence—a cricket, a katydid, 
a car passing in the distance, the hum of a 
freezer. Crisp winter walks during his col- 


lege days at Utah State made him feel like | 


“the president of snow.” 

Oil Notes has many such phrases, 
evocative, amusing, but also a little silly. 
Bass writes that “all geologists are hyper- 
bolic”; he certainly is. At one point he sug- 
gests putting a small bottle of oil to the ear, 
the better to hear the ancient waters. At 
another he intones, “You can’t find oil if 
you are not honest; I’m not sure I know 
how to explain this.” The rueful part, after 
the semicolon, redeems the rest. He natters 
on about his girlfriend, Elizabeth Hughes, 
whose mild, pleasant drawings accompany 
the text. Is he happy with her? Without 
her? Will they marry? One wonders 
whether, as a suitor, he will ever top an ear- 
ly gambit, when he invited her to a park to 
share a bacon-lettuce-and-tomato sand- 
wich, then showed up with the ingredients 
and a portable microwave oven. 

Bass can laugh at himself. His linking 
of oil with eons-old oceans may be the stuff 
of poetry, but how about oil and Coke? The 
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author, preoccupied with the earth’s dwin- 
dling oil reserves, was aghast to learn four 
years ago that his personal fuel was also in 
peril. When the Coca-Cola Co. announced 
a new formula for Coke, he began buying 
up crates of the old stuff. “The world is so 
thirsty for oil, uses so, so much. We are 
down to the last thousand Cokes,” he 
mourned. Of course, Coke got a reprieve. 
That seems unlikely in the case of oil, but if 
vast new fields are discovered, Bass and his 
notebook will probably be there. a 


Deep Currents 


SPARTINA 
by John Casey 
Knopf: 375 pages; $18.95 





BY PAUL GRAY 


S tories about seafaring inevitably car- 
ry a ballast of symbolism. Shimmer- 
ing significance goes with the territory: 
people casting off in the little world of 
a ship, adrift on a journey at the mercies 
of the elements and fate. In his second 
novel—twelve years after his critically 
praised An American Romance—John 
Casey makes it plain on the opening page 
that some large issues are going to be en- 
tertained. He introduces his hero, Dick 
Pierce, in a skiff, floating among the 
creeks and inlets of coastal Rhode Island. 
In paragraph two, Pierce ponders the 
marsh grass around him and has an in- 
sight: “Only the spartinas thrived in the 
salt flood, shut themselves against the salt 
but drank the water. Smart grass. If he 
ever got his big boat built he might just 
call her Spartina, though he ought to call 
her after his wife.” 

These sentences foreshadow nearly ev- 
erything to come in Spartina, although just 
how cleverly Casey tips his hand does not 
become clear until much later. Pierce’s 
family once mattered in this region of 
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Casey in Virginia: rooting for a swamp Yankee 
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Rhode Island, but not any longer. A suc- 
cession of bad breaks has “squeezed him up | 
Pierce Creek to an acre of scrub,” where he 
lives in a ramshackle house with his wife 
May and two teenage sons and scrabbles a 
living as a fisherman. “He'd had a plan: by 
age 40 he would be master of a ship. Here 
he was at age 40-plus in an 18-foot skiff.” 

Pierce’s bitterness over his lot in life 
helps make him its prisoner. His quick 
temper has got him fired from jobs that 
might have enabled him to buy his boat 
and independence. Banks will not lend 
him money. He has no telephone at home 
because he ripped it out of the wall during 
a fit of anger. He poaches clams at a 
neighboring bird sanctuary, more out of 
orneriness than hope of profit. And, to 
complicate his existence still further, he 
has fallen into a love affair with Elsie But- 
trick, the local game and fish warden. 

It would seem difficult to root for the 
success of such an unpleasant character, 
but Casey artfully provides good reasons 
for doing so. Pierce’s “swamp Yankee” 
pride is based on a fierce, if sometimes ob- 
noxious, integrity. He does not ask for 
anything except the chance to make a de- 
cent living at what he knows best. The 
world needs seafood, and Pierce has 
learned through long experience how to 
find and catch it. He is, in fact, an arche- 
typal figure in American literature, the 
little guy at odds with big institutions, bat- 
tling the triumph of newfangled shoddi- 
ness over old traditions. In addition, he 
possesses enough self-awareness to recog- 
nize and regret his bursts of bad behavior. 

Can Pierce raise the $10,000 or so re- 
quired to finish his boat and get it 
launched before the whole project sinks 
under debt and futility? How will he man- 
age his passionate connection with Elsie 
while maintaining his marriage and giv- 
ing no pain to his patient, long-suffering 
wife? Answers eventually arrive, but not 
before some spirited narrative interludes: 
vivid scenes of hunting and “sticking” 
swordfish on the high seas, a sexual en- 
counter that turns into an extended bout 
of mud wrestling, a hair-raising attempt 
to outsail a major hurricane. 

Beneath this busy, engrossing surface, 
though, Casey traces deep moral currents. 
Pierce must try to free his soul from the 
hoard of resentments it has accumulated 
If the spartina grass can filter out the salt 
and be nourished by the water, perhaps 
Pierce can accept what he has been given 
and forget about what he has lost. This 
matter remains in doubt almost to the end 
of the book. The resolution is worth wait- 
ing for, and so are the pleasures along the 
way. Here is old-fashioned, full-bodied 
fiction with a vengeance: remarkable | 
characters meet and clash on fields of so- 
cial class, money and sex. They do not | 
make novels like this very much anymore; 
John Casey deserves gratitude for being 
stubborn and talented enough to do so 
and succeed | 











Cooking at the Keys 


Marcus Roberts takes his jazz piano up the charts 


BY JAY COCKS 
hey were not really epiphanies. The 
way he tells it, Marcus Roberts’ deci- 
sive moments of musical inspiration— 
those times when you hear a tune and 
your whole life changes—were more like 
.. bumps. No epic moments. Just a few 
small occasions of collision. 
The first one—the seminal one—hap- 
pened when Roberts was eight, and he 





The evangelical jazzman at his favorite instrument 
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man on piano for both touring and re- 
cording. Marsalis plays trumpet on Truth, 
and his brother Delfeayo produced the al- 
bum. The result has the righteous preci- 
sion Marsalis brings to his playing, but 
this is Roberts’ showcase. 

He started noodling around on the pi- 
ano when he was five, picking out notes 
when he accompanied his mother and fa- 
ther to church. It was these little improvs 
that led his parents to buy a piano. Rob- 
erts’ mother was a gospel sing- 
er, his father a longshoreman, 
and it was no easy thing to 
come by money. At first young 
Marcus taught himself, and af- 
ter a year he was good enough 
to play in church. He played 
with one hand or the other, but 
still hadn't figured out how to 
make both work together. 
“Horrible hand position,” he 
remembers. At twelve, he start- 
ed to take formal lessons in do- 
ing what came naturally. 

Bump! He was beginning to 
find his own way. There were 
other lessons to learn. His 
teacher played him some Art 
Tatum. Bump! “ ‘Does he have 
three hands?’ It was the first 
time I heard something I 
couldn’t see myself doing.” He 
kept on learning and playing. 
He met Marsalis during his 
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Drawing in the listener with a light hand. 


collided with a new piano in his home in 
Jacksonville. He had been blind for four 
years, and was not so much startled as se- 
duced. “I sat right down,” Marcus says, in 
his soft but insistent voice. “I thought, 
‘This, apparently, is for me. I could work 
on this all day.” ” 

A bit shy of two decades later, Rob- 
erts, 25, finds himself with an album that 
has climbed to the top of the Billboard 
jazz chart. The Truth Is Spoken Here isa 
dexterous and loving homage, “a tribute,” 
Roberts says, “to the artists who were the 
masters of the form.” There are two EI- 
lington compositions, /n a Mellow Tone 


and a supernal rendition of Single Petal of 


a Rose, and a version of Thelonious 
Monk’s classic Blue Monk that Roberts 
brings off with such light witchery that 
the song sounds reborn. Truth (which also 
boasts five Roberts originals) has all the 
well-studied funk of the new jazz as per- 
formed by the likes of Wynton Marsalis 
This is no coincidence. For the past 
four years, Roberts has been Marsalis’ 
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days at Florida State University 
in Tallahassee. Bump again! 
Marsalis talked to Roberts about the roots 
of jazz, challenged him intellectually, en- 
couraged him to develop a philosophy: 
“Feeling is not fact.” By senior year Mar- 
salis invited Roberts to play a few gigs. 
Florida State promptly lost a promising 
music major. 

Reticent about his personal life (he 
still lives in Tallahassee), Roberts is evan- 
gelical about jazz. “Children don’t get a 
chance to hear much jazz,” he says. “If 
you eat at McDonald’s all your life, then 
you won't like broccoli the first time you 
taste it.” When Roberts is cooking at the 
keys, though, he serves up jazz that is not 
only knowledgeable but accessible. Con- 
temporary jazz can be too hip to draw in 
the listener: the more intrepid the music, 
the more insistent it seems about sealing 
itself off. Roberts’ gift is to keep connect- 
ed to past masters like Monk while ex- | 
tending the music’s possibilities—and its 
audience—into the future with a light and 
open hand. Bump! —Reported by 
Elizabeth L. Bland/New York 
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Storms at sea, struggles on land: Terekova, playing a captured maiden, leaps high in Le Corsaire 


From Leningrad with Love 


The Kirov’s U.S. tour offers curiosities and stylistic contrasts 


BY MARTHA DUFFY 


F rom the opening curtain on, exoticism 
was in the air. Leningrad’s Kirov Bal- 
let, embarking on a four-city, eight-week 
U.S. tour, chose to lead off its engagement 
at Manhattan's Metropolitan Opera 
House last week with Le Corsaire, a full 
length ballet Americans 
have ever seen. The kind of diversion that 
appealed to 19th century audiences in Par- 
is or St. Petersburg, Le 
seems a genuine novelty, and, like the Ki- 


that very few 


Corsaire now 
rov itself, it signaled that some- 
thing fresh and curious can sull 
be found in the 


era of big 


post-g/asnost 


tours and cultural 
exchanges 

The first tableau showed a lit 
tle owl-and-pussycat boat foun- 
dering in a tempest of billowing 
waves and lyrical lightning. For 
the next scenes, set in the land of 
warlike Pasha, the 
Soviets seemed to have unwound 
their 


some randy 





every bolt of gaudy cloth 
No fewer than five composers are 
credited with contributing to the 
noisy score; the choreography 
some of it by Marius Petipa, is 
strictly cut and paste: the plot 
went down with the ship. But Le 
Corsaire provides the occasion for 


some florid dancing, especially in 


90 


the hands of bravura technicians like Ta 
tyana Terekhova and Farukh Ruzimatov 
or a poet on point like Altynai Asylmura 
tova, the company’s reigning ballerina 
The Kirov, the revered Soviet classical 
company that nurtured George Balan 
chine, Rudolf Nureyev, Mikhail Baryshni- 
kov and Natalia Makarova, came stocked 
with an impressive repertory. It has been 
25 years since it played New York City 
and in that time Manhattan has become 
entrenched as the dance capital of the 


world. Local fans are well informed and 





Traditions magically fused: Asyimuratova in Theme 


1 visceral sense of how to put across the drama in music 
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who died in 1983, is 


Balanchine 
still very much the presiding genius, and 


tough 


the purity and speed of his choreography 
set the pace. In addition to the perennial 
Giselle and some short pieces, Kirov artis- 
tic director Oleg Vinogradov brought his 
new production of The Sleeping Beauty 
and—displaying either guts or foolhardi 
two Balanchine ballets 
The Kirov does not take a diversion 
like Le Corsaire very seriously. In the case 


ness 


of a masterpiece like Sleeping Beauty 
Vinogradov sticks to tradition 
and costumes are pastel and pretty. What 
stands out beyond the spectacle or even 
the dancing is the warmth of the manners 
The 
never- 


The sets 


the characters show to one another 


Russians know how to animate 
never land 

Kirov 
dancers? There is little question 
that Americans are technically 


superior 


How good are the 


faster, stronger, more 
trained. Some 
must go to Russian immigrants 
Balanchine revolutionized ballet 
by demanding that a performer 
through 
rather than prepare for them and 
then hold the pose. Baryshnikov 
as artistic director of the Ameri- 
can Ballet Theater, adapted Bal- 
anchine’s methods to the old story 


rigorously credit 


move swiftly positions 


ballets 

Beyond technique lies the elu- 
sive area of style. Kirov dancers 
seem to know viscerally how to 
put across the drama in the mu- 
sic. A ballerina may fall off point 


more than her American counter- 








part, and her fouettés may veer out of con- 
trol. But apparently this bothers neither 
her nor her bosses. The dancers display an 
endearing, innocent pleasure in the least 
of their achievements; a chaste young 
demi-soloist, having completed her varia- 
tion, will milk the audience for applause 
and get it. At the New York City Ballet 
such deportment would be considered in- 
excusably vulgar 

Differences between the two ap- 
proaches show up starkly in the Kirov’s 
foray into Balanchine: Scotch Symphony, 
set to Mendelssohn, and Theme and Vari- 
ations, with its vibrant Tchaikovsky score 
City Ballet's Suzanne Farrell and Francia 
Russell, a former soloist who is now co 
artistic director of the Pacific Northwest 
Ballet, went to Leningrad to teach the 
works to the Kirov. Russell, who prepared 
Theme, had the harder assignment be- 
cause the choreography is difficult for 
even Balanchine dancers. Both women 
learned that the no-nonsense rules they 
live by do not apply at the Kirov. By 
American standards, classes were poky 
Dancers might rehearse one day and nev- 
er be seen again, The principals arrived 
with their personal coaches, rather like 
gymnasts in competition, and saw no rea- 
son not to slow down the music or change 
the steps 

Seen during the Canadian part of the 
current tour, Scotch Symphony, Balan- 
chine’s musings on La Sylphide, worked 
best with Yelena Pankova, 25, as the 
sylph. A springy dancer blessed with a 
high, light jump, she seemed to grasp the 
choreographer's oft repeated injunction: 
respond to the music and “don’t think— 
do” the steps. Senior ballerina Galina Me- 
zentseva tried to make a romantic story 
out of this plotless work and as a result 
looked coy 

Theme and Variations featured Larisa 
Lezhnina, 20, a richly talented Kirov pros- 
pect. But her consort, Ruzimatov, literally 
got in her way. Defeated by the partnering 
in the pas de deux, in which the woman 
must execute many steps while appearing 
to move languorously, he acted like a man 
caught in a turnstile. In one Montreal per- 
formance, Lezhnina was forced to retract 
her extended leg to let him get by 

But in its own way, the Kirov paid rich 
tribute to the choreographer who danced 
On its stage as a youngster. The set suggests 
the theater itself, its balconies aglow in 
mellow light. The marvelous, downy tutus 
use the colors of the Kirov curtain. When 
danced by Asylmuratova, one of the hand- 
ful of great ballerinas today, a magical fu- 
sion of dance tradition and Balanchine's 
revolution occurs. She may lack the tech- 
nical wizardry of City Ballet’s Kyra Nich- 
ols or Merrill Ashley, but she is the most 
musical of dancers, delightedly bathing in 
the score, modestly using her bewitching 
personal beauty to enhance the glamour of 
what is, in fact, a triumphant moment in 
ballet history = 














- Theater 


Star Time in Central Park _ 





TWELFTH NIGHT by William Shakespeare 


BY WILLIAM A. HENRY lll 


he surest way to persuade a movie or 

TV star to appear onstage for mini- 
mal pay is to offer a juicy part in Shake- 
speare: the prestige seems to be all but ir- 
resistible, That stratagem has worked 
time and again for producer Joseph Papp 
for the 33 summers that he has staged free 
shows in New York City’s Central Park 
Rarely if ever has it reaped him a richer 











coaxed his players into charm and clarity 
in telling myriad tales of mistaken identity, 
most of which turn on the interchangeabil- 
ity of gender. Mastrantonio lacks the requi- 
site androgyny but is otherwise faultless 
Woodard, one of four black leads chosen in 
admirably color-blind casting, excels at se- 
ductive banter, and André Braugher is 
thrillingly intense as a pirate who risks his 
life to help a shipwrecked princeling 
Hines serves mostly as a vaudevillian on- 


Pfeiffer and Mastrantonio: tender flirtation amid gender confusions and mistaken identities 





Turning a dense and flavorful comedy into cheery skits by a Hollywood Who's Who 


harvest of celebrities than in the Twelfth 
Night that opened this week 

Michelle Pfeiffer, an Oscar nominee 
this year for Dangerous Liaisons, makes 
her stage debut as the grieving countess 
Olivia. Jeff Goldblum (The Fly) is her pet- 
tish steward Malvolio, John Amos (Roots) 
her drunken uncle Sir Toby Belch and 
Gregory Hines (The Cotton Club) Toby's 
companion in ribaldry, the jester Feste 
Stephen Collins (Tattinger’s) is the duke 
who desires Olivia, and Mary Elizabeth 
Mastrantonio (The Color of Money) the 
girl-masquerading-as-a-pageboy sent to 
plead his case. Among other screen and 
stage stalwarts rounding out the troupe is 
Charlaine Woodard (Ain't Misbehavin’) 
as the merrily scheming maid Maria 

The risk in relying on an all-star cast is 
that it rarely melds into a stylistically con- 
sistent ensemble. Big-name actors tend to 
resist direction or, if willing to cooperate, 
prove unable: they lack stage training and 
technique for the classics or succumb to the 
heebie-jeebies of stage fright. Director 


looker whose antics are a reminder that he 
is the premier tap dancer of our day 

But Guskin either had no larger vision 
of the play or could not express it. The per- 
formances clash in tone and degenerate | 
into monologues and star turns, all but de- 
void of emotional connection save in the 
first tender flirtation between Pfeiffer and | 
the disguised Mastrantonio. By far the 
worst offender is Goldblum, who seeming- 
ly has no clue about his character. Ina bla- 
tant pitch for cheap laughs, he relies on 
grimaces and gestures from The Fly, top- 
ping them off with a pantomime of catch- 
ing and eating some insect. At best the 
show skitters along the surface of a script 
rich in unexplored depths. If A Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream is the most perfectly 
plotted comedy in the English language 
Twelfth Night may be the most profound 
its main subjects are death, madness, the 
delights of cruelty, the self-deluding and 
dreamlike quality of sexual attraction, the 
randomness of justice. Guskin’s troupe 
makes the play merely sprightly, an ingra- 


Harold Guskin, a noted acting coach, has tiating but seemingly minor work a 
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He’s Got 
To Have It 
His Way 


Angry over racial inequities and 
stereotypes, filmmaker SPIKE LEE 
combines his message and his own pop 
image into a provocative media voice 





BY JEANNE McDOWELL 


s producer, director and writer of the homecoming- 
A queen coronation ceremony in his senior year at 

Morehouse College, Spike Lee hada vision. He imag- 
ined a sophisticated beauty pageant, reminiscent of the old 
Hollywood musicals he loved. Rather than the usual lineup 
of leggy girls scantily clad in slinky dresses, he pictured be- 
ribboned beauties in floor-length ball gowns. Lee failed to 
anticipate the outrage of campus males when they learned 
they would be deprived of the show of flesh that was tradi- 
tionally part of homecoming. A group ganged up on the 
young producer, threatening to beat him up. But Lee stood 
firm. “In the end he did it his way,” recalls Monty Ross, a 
friend from Lee’s college days and vice president of his pro- 
duction company, 40 Acres and A Mule Filmworks. “It was 
Spike’s vision that won out.” 

These days his subject matter is grittier, but Spike Lee 
is still fighting to make movies on his own terms. Para- 
mount Pictures, Lee claims, asked him to tone down the 
ending of Do the Right Thing, his incendiary new film 
about race relations, so the 32-year-old director took his 
picture to Universal rather than subdue the race riot in his 
final scene. Fiercely independent, Lee writes, directs and 
produces his films to prevent others from “meddling.” He 
doesn’t have an agent, publicist or manager, but the trade- 
offs of independence are worth it. “What I get is peace of 
mind, sanity. I have control over my work. That outweighs 
everything else,” he says. “So I don’t get invited to Holly- 
wood parties. So I'm not on the Hollywood circuit. So I 
don’t own a home in Beverly Hills. So Barbara Walters 
doesn’t include me in her specials. I don’t give a s___ about 
all that stuff.” 

With his spindly legs, goatee and black New York 
Knicks cap, Spike Lee looks more like a cartoon character 
than the creator of the most controversial film of the sum- 
mer. He is lean and wiry—120 Ibs. tightly wound around a 
5-ft. 6-in. frame. His hip, distinctively New York style has 
made him a familiar pop-culture image: stone-washed 
jeans, a Nike T shirt, a leather Public Enemy medallion 








practically his trademark since he appeared with basket- 
ball star Michael Jordan in Nike ads. 

But his expressive style of dress belies an air of self- 
containment. Lee is serious and taciturn, especially around 
strangers. No one will ever accuse him of ingratiating him- 
self to reporters; a question that bores him is likely to be an- 
swered with a yawn and roll of his eyes. But press the right 
button, and he engages like an assault rifle, his words rico- 
cheting off familiar targets. He rails against New York 
Mayor Ed Koch: “He's a racist. Hopefully my film will 
force a couple of votes, and Ed won't be around for long”; 
Walt Disney: “Snow White, Song of the South? 1 hated that 
stuff. That’s the difference between me and Steven Spiel- 
berg”; even Michael Jackson: “Cutting off his Negroid 
nose, I think that’s sick. It’s self-hatred.” 

But beneath the arrogance he wears like a badge of 
honor is the deeper, profound racial anger that fueled Do 
the Right Thing. “Racism usually erodes self-confidence. It 
seems to have triggered his,” observes actress Ruby Dee, 
who plays Mother Sister in Do the Right Thing. The How- 
ard Beach incident, in which a black man died after being 
chased onto a freeway by a white mob—an expression in 
Lee’s mind of a double standard inflicted on blacks—in- 
spired the film. Even the controversy that erupted over his 
use at the end of the film of a Malcolm X quote condoning 
violence in the name of self-defense reflects the pervasive- 
ness of that double standard, he argues. “We're not allowed 
to do what everyone else can. The idea of self-defense is sup- 
posed to be what America is based on. But when black peo- 
ple talk about self-defense, they're militant. When whites 
talk about it, they're freedom fighters.” Why is black life less 
sacred than white life? he asks. Why do blacks need the 
“stamp of approval” of whites to feel affirmed? Why are his 
films lumped together as black, when each one examines a 
distinctly different aspect of the human condition? Looking 
for racism at every turn, he finds it. 

Lee’s own personal conflict is far more subtle than sim- 
ple black and white. “I want to be known as a talented 
young filmmaker. That should be first,” he says. “But the 
reality today is that no matter how successful you are, 
you're black first. You know what Malcolm X says: ‘What's 
a black with a Ph.D.? A nigger.’ Why should I spend my 
time and energy getting around that. I know who I am, and 
I'm comfortable with that .. . It’s difficult because I don’t 
have the luxury white filmmakers have. Hollywood makes 
500 films a year. How many of those are black films? On 
the one hand you want to be yourself, on the other hand you 
can’t turn your back on black people. We're torn.” 

In each of his films, Lee stirs the social pot. His first 
success, She's Gotta Have It, in 1986, explored sexual ste- 
reotypes with the tale of a liberated young black woman 
who refuses to give up her three lovers. School Daze, Lee's 
1988 musical, examines the tensions between light- and 
darker-skinned blacks on an all-black college campus; it 
evoked the ire of some blacks, who charged him with airing 
the race’s dirty laundry in public. With Do the Right Thing, 
Lee has produced his most provocative film yet. 

It is a passion for filmmaking, not racial anger, howev- 
er, that drives the director. “Spike has an appreciation, a 
love and an inherent understanding of cinema,” notes Bar- 
ry Brown, who worked on editing Lee’s films for the past 
four years. Lee’s cinematic preferences run the gamut, 


around his neck, an ear stud and black Nike Air Jordans, | from Hector Babenco’s Pixote and Martin Scorsese’s Mean 
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Streets to musicals such as The Wizard of Oz and West 
Side Story, a taste inherited from his mother. Lee, who 
has been called a “black Woody Allen,” says he admires 
Scorsese’s work. But suggest that he has been cinemati- 
cally influenced by others and he jumps. “I don’t try to 
emulate anyone—especially Woody Allen.” 

Back in 1976, during his sophomore year at More- 
house, Lee picked up a Super-8 camera for the first time. 
As the oldest of five children growing up in a middle- 
class section of Brooklyn, he wasn’t particularly interest- 
ed in movies; he loved sports. But Lee’s parents were cre- 
ative people who exposed their children to the arts, in- 
stilling in them a deep appreciation of culture. His father 
Bill Lee, a bass violinist who played with Odetta, scores 
all his films. His mother, who nicknamed Shelton Jack- 
son Lee “Spike,” taught black literature until her death in 
1977. Reared in a home where there was a long tradition 
of education, Lee credits his family with being the major 
influence in his life. 

The director’s fascination with cinema blossomed at 
Morehouse, where he was the third generation of Lees to 
attend the all-black college. During the summer of 1977, 
Lee made his first film: he drove 
around Brooklyn and Harlem the day 
after the New York City blackout and 
filmed the looting. Even then, Lee's 
cinematic eye was drawn to the absur- 
dity of events that unfolded around 
him. “In a lot of ways it was funny to 
me, like Christmas,” he says. “People 
were walking out of stores with color 
TVs.” 

After graduating from Morehouse 
in 1979, Lee enrolled at New York Uni- 
versity’s Tisch School of the Arts. In his 
first year there, he had the temerity to 
parody D.W. Griffith’s classic The 
Birth of a Nation in a 20-minute stu- 
dent film that took the great director to 
task for his portrayal of blacks in the 
Old South. He went on to win a student director's Academy 
Award for his thesis, Joe's Bed-Stuy Barbershop: We Cut 
Heads, about a Brooklyn barber who is torn between legiti- 
macy and petty crime. After graduation, he began work on 
a drama about a young black bicycle messenger but was 
forced to abort the project when financing fell apart. 
Though he says it was the most painful period in his career, 
the resilient director turned around and started working on 
another script. Using some of the same actors, he filmed 
She's Gotta Have It ina rented restaurant attic over twelve 
days, editing in his studio apartment. The 1986 picture, 
produced on a shoestring budget of about $175,000, raised 
mostly from friends and family, plus an $18,000 grant from 
the New York State Council on the Arts, made about $8 
million at the box office and catapulted Lee out of obscurity 
and into the spotlight. 

In the serene editing room at 40 Acres and A Mule 
Filmworks (named by Lee for the never realized proposal 
for every freed slave after the Civil War), a renovated 
three-story firehouse in the Fort Greene section of 
Brooklyn, Lee is relaxed working with a coterie of close 
friends, many of whom go back to his days in college and 
film school. Those who know him say he is usually quiet, 
sometimes temperamental. “Spike is warm, but if you ex- 
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“They know 
there are things 
I’m going to 
demand. If they 
want to do the 


film, these 
things have to be 
met, or else we 
don’t do it.” 








pect him to say, "You look so wonderful,” you can forget 
it,” says Ross, who is co-producer of Do the Right Thing. 
“At the same time, he will throw two Knicks tickets on 
your desk and say, ‘I can’t make the game tonight. Why 
don’t you go?’ ” On the set, he is serious and organized, 
his directorial style, hands-off. “His touch is so light you 
don’t even know it’s there, yet it is,”” notes actor Ossie Da- 
vis, who plays Da Mayor in Do the Right Thing. 

Lee is a cool strategic thinker, a shrewd businessman 
and cunning marketer. He plans each detail of his pro- 
ductions down to the last frame, in part, says Ross, to 
counter the racial stereotype that blacks are slipshod 
businessmen. His marketing sense extends beyond his 
proven ability to reach an audience; he has cultivated a 
brand awareness of himself. Making a movie isn’t 
enough, he says. “We're up against the giants trying to 
hold our own.” Stacks of Do the Right Thing T shirts were 
poised ready for distribution before the film opened. A 
journal chronicling the making of the film, which Lee 
writes for each production as a text for aspiring filmmak- 
ers, is published simultaneously with the movie's release. 
Although he doesn’t particularly enjoy acting, Lee says, 
he stars in his pictures because he 
knows it will draw moviegoers. Even 
his appearance in ads for Barneys and 
the Gap clothing stores has helped at- 
tract a mainstream following, though 
Lee rejects the notion. “Black people 
spend money at Barneys and the Gap 
just like everyone else,” he snaps. 

The ability to market his own 
films gives Lee an edge when he 
deals with Hollywood. Still he ap- 
proaches it with distrust and stub- 
bornness. “I have a script, and they 
know I have final say. They know 
there are things I'm going to de- 
mand. If they want to do the film, 
these things have to be met, or else 
we don’t do it.” But Lee is in a pre- 
carious position: he needs the power, muscle and mon- 
ey of a major studio to market and distribute his films, 
while still protecting his work. “He is fighting for his 
creative life,” says former Columbia Pictures President 
David Picker, who worked with Lee on School Daze. 

Back in Brooklyn, Lee is at home. When he was hon- 
ored last month by the Black Filmmaker Foundation, 
Lee pledged allegiance to his home borough and teasingly 
swore never to join Hollywood's “black pack,” whose 
members include Eddie Murphy and director Robert 
Townsend. Lee’s next picture, the story of a jazz musician 
who must balance his career and love life, will also be shot 
in Brooklyn and Manhattan. Hollywood holds little al- 
lure for the man who rides around on a twelve-speed Peu- 
geot bicycle (he doesn’t have a driver's license) and con- 
siders a relaxing evening “going to a Knicks game, where 
the Knicks are winning in a nail biter, and I have two 
seats on the floor.” If Do the Right Thing is a financial suc- 
cess, Lee will be playing in another league. Future movies 
will bring bigger budgets, probably accompanied by pres- 
sure for more control from the big studios anxious to pro- 
tect their investments. Independence may be harder to 
retain. “Then the fights will come,” says the director. 
Spike Lee is ready. = 
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Essay 
Michael Kinsley 


The New Politics of Abortion 


ho said politicians are power hungry? American poli- 

ticians are greeting the happy news that they are free 
once again to exercise their democratic prerogatives on the 
subject of abortion with a reserve bordering on clinical de- 
pression. “It’s terrible to have this issue back again,” New 
York Assembly Speaker Mel Miller told the New York 
Times. Others gloomily predict “a mess” and “havoc.” 

The disaster facing America’s state legislators, and po- 
tentially its national legislators, is that they may have to ad- 
dress an issue of public policy on which many of their con- 
stituents have strong and irreconcilable opinions. This they 
hate to do and are skilled at avoiding, even though it is what 
they are paid for. They would far rather pass laws against 
burning the flag. But there is no Gramm-Rudman-style 
automatic chopping machinery 
that can resolve the abortion is- 
sue. Nor can abortion be finessed 
by handing it over to a commis- 
sion of distinguished experts (al- 
though this ploy will undoubtedly 
be tried). 

The politicians have the Su- 
preme Court to thank for the fact 
that the abortion issue is now a 
nightmarish gauntlet that has to 
be run between two ravening 
mobs. Not because of last week's 
Webster decision, which opened 
the door (at least partway) to leg- 
islation restricting a woman's 
right to abortion, but because of 
the famous Roe v. Wade decision 
of 16 years ago, creating that vir- 
tually absolute, constitutional 
abortion right, which Webster 
partially overturned. 

Before Roe, abortion was slowly being legalized, state by 
state, under varying rules, amid moderate controversy. Roe 
told abortion supporters and opponents alike that it was all 
or nothing at all, a Manichaean battle in which compromise 
was impossible. A generation of social-issue conservatives 
was politicized and mobilized. As a result, today’s Republi- 
can Party officially endorses a human-life amendment that 
would not merely return the abortion issue to the states but 
would constitutionally ban abortion except to save the moth- 
er’s life. 

Meanwhile, many believers in a woman’s right to control 
her own body have become absolutists as well, hooked on the 
Constitution. They fear that any breach in the constitutional 
barrier—that is, any role for the democratic process in set- 
tling the abortion issue—will condemn women to mass death 
by coat hanger. In April hundreds of thousands marched on 
Washington in a quixotic attempt to influence the very 
branch of Government whose independence from public 
pressure they count on to protect them from the mob on the 
other side. °* 

You can argue it either way about who will win the 
coming legislative battles over abortion and what effect 
those battles will have on politics at large. My bet is that 
the repeal of Roe (especially if it is completed by the court 


next year, as seems likely) will awaken and politicize so- 
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cial-issue liberals the way Roe itself energized conserva- 
tives 16 years ago. From 1973 until recently, abortion 
mattered a lot more to the antis than to the pros; that is 
already starting to change. The new politics of abortion 
will also put many Republican politicians in the sort of 
bind Democrats have been in more often in recent years: 
trapped between the demands of a vocal interest group at 
the core of their party and the preferences of the moder- 
ate voters whose support they need. They cannot abandon 
the human-life amendment without hell to pay. Now that 
it matters, they cannot continue to trumpet this extreme 
position without at least heck to pay. It will be an alba- 
tross around their necks. Already it is a pleasure to watch 
Rudolph Giuliani, a Republican candidate for mayor of 
New York City, squirm. 
E In the end, America’s abor- 
tion policy could end up roughly 
where it is now: abortion available 
more or less on demand for the 
first three months (when more 
than 90% of today’s abortions 
take place anyway), available 
only for certain weighty reasons in 
mid-pregnancy and generally un- 
available for the last few weeks. 
But we would arrive at that sensi- 
ble arrangement without all the 
embarrassing intellectual para- 
phernalia of “trimesters” and “vi- 
ability” that came out of Justice 
Blackmun’s futile effort, in the 
Roe decision, to derive a necessary 
compromise between moral abso- 
lutes from first principles. There 
are no first principles, constitu- 
tional or otherwise, that can settle 
the abortion question once and for all; only politics can do 
that. 

A political compromise could deal with subsidiary issues, 
such as clinic standards and parental-notification require- 
ments, on their own merits, whereas they have until now 
usually been cynical attempts to sneak around Roe’s absolute 
constitutional ban, On the one side issue pro-choicers have 
generally lost—government funding of abortions for poor 
women—they might even find the opposition more accom- 
modating once the general issue is open for debate and com- 
promise. Right-to-life absolutists will find themselves isolat- 
ed. Appeals to fairness, not to mention more cynical 
arguments regarding the cost to society of poor women hav- 
ing unwanted babies, will be more likely to succeed when 
banning government-paid abortions is no longer virtually 
the only restriction available to those who think unrestricted 
abortion is wrong. 

For a decade and a half, the abortion issue has made ex- 
tremists and hypocrites of us all—pro-choicers enshrining 
trimesters in the Constitution, pro-lifers using an ostensible 
concern for the mother’s health to restrict the mother’s free- 
dom of choice. Now we can start being honest again. And 
with the Supreme Court out of the picture, we can have the 
arduous but exhilarating democratic experience of deciding 
an important issue for ourselves. te 
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MENTHOL. 





— 


4 mg tar 
| 0.4 mg nic 


NOW is Lowest 
3 mg tar ~ Menthol Soft Pack 
0.3 mg nic rene — 


NOW MENTHOL IS LOWEST 


Of all soft pack 100’s 
By U.S. Gov't. testing method. 





Competitive tar and nicotine levels reflect the FTC method. ALL BRAND STYLES ABOVE ARE 100mm. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoki ng BOX, BOX 100’s: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar less than 0.05 mg. nicotine, 
SOFT PACK FILTER, MENTHOL: 1 mg. “tar,” 0.1 mg. nicotine, av. per 
cigarette, SOFT PACK 100's, FILTER: 2 mg. “tar” 0.2 mg. nicotine, SOFT 
PACK 100's, MENTHOL: 3 mg. “tar” 0.3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette 
by FTC method. 


By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 


Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 








